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A ſbori Biſtory of the origin and Sn 
of the. MILITARY ART; 1 -4 | 
 EXBRCISE. 


XERCISE ; is he: . of 
Mes diſcipline, and, in all treatiſes on 
Ix war, has a right to ſtand fore- 
. moſt; its importance claims the 

125 compliment; but we do not in- 
tend to deſcend into all the minute parti- 
culars of a ſoldier's exerciſe, only to treat, in 


I chis ſection, of exerciſe, and the uſe of arms 
Vox. V. 1 in 


2 DISssERTATION en the 
in general; ſo as to convey an idea to the 
- unintelligent, and furniſh ſome information 


that may not be unpleaſing, to the milit ary — 
gentlemen themſelves. " 


No people, among the ancients, carried 
the art of war to a greater. perfection, than YI 
the' Greeks and Romans. Yet from the I 
beſt authors who have treated on their dif- Got 


cipline, we cannot find that they had, what . 
we call a manual exerciſe. The Gre- 70 
cian phalanx, the whole ſtrength of which, 1 
conſiſted in their being cloſely - united, 5 
and in perfect order, required only that oP 
they ſhould be ſtrictly exact in their march- Fa, 
ing and evolutions ; theſe were the chief 
points they attended to, and all that they eg 
practiſed in their exerciſe. Marſhal Saxe, ** 


ſuppoſes them to have marched in exact time, 
and cadence, to the ſound of their muſical 
inſtruments, a method which, he ſays, is at 57 
this time practiſed by the Pruſſians, and in- tn 
deed his opinion is ſupported by a remarkable 


paſſage in Thucydides; in the account of the | * 
battle between the Lacedæmonians and Ar- 
gives. After this, the fight began, the Ar- 2 
gives and their allies, moving on with great "Mt 
violence and fury; but the Lacedzmonians, ; 4s 
deliberately, and to the ſound of ſeveral pipers, 1 5 
who were appointed by law); not on ac- I flo 
count of any religious ceremony, but that nei 


the ſoldiers, marching together, might make 
their attack uniformly, and not break their | 
Tanks.“ abs - TW 
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The principal exerciſe of the Roman ſoldi- 
ers, collectively, ſeems to have conſiſted in prac- 
tiſing the evolutions of the legion, and in 
marching at the rate of four or five Engliſh 
miles an hour ; during theſe marches, they 
ſtrictly kept their ranks; and were loaded with 
their armour, weapons, and other implements, 
which made up a very heavy burthen. Sepe- 
rately, they were exerciſed in running, 
jumping, and ſwimming over rivers, when 
completely armed ; but they efteemed above 
theſe, the great ſkill and dexterity in throw- 
ing the javelin, and the maſterly uſe of the 
ſword and ſhield. The Roman ſoldiers were 
enured to all forts of hardſhips and ſevere la- 
bour, they were continually fortifying their 
camps, or making roads; and at ſieges, they 


carried on ſuch immenſe works, as muſt ap- 


pear to us almoſt incredible. There was lefs 
of order and uniformity, among the Romans 
than the Greeks, and indeed if we were to 
compare what is, or might be, called the regu- 
larity of the Roman diſcipline, to that of the 
preſent times, it will appear a perfect confu- 
ſion, However, in juſtice to the univerſally 
allowed valour and conduct of the Romans, 
it muſt be confeſſed that the lance, pike, the 


ſword and ſhield, did not require that preci- 


ſion and uniformity, which fire arms do, 
neither did they admit of it; for with the 
weapons uſed by the Romans, every ing 
depended on the * valour, and * 

* "© 
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$0 be found in the records of time. 
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of the individuals, and every man was to 


exert himſelf Oyun to his natural and ac; 
are very unequal in 


now a-days, mankind are reduced almoſt to 
leyel and it is firmneſs and perſeyerance which 
muſt now gain Sg: Theſe are the rea- 


ſons why in ancient hiſtories we fp frequently 


read of brave actions and feats, being /ongh i 


8 by | particular Heroes 3 and i n modern 
hiſtories, never; but we often in the accguntz 
of the preſent war, hear of whole bodies of 


enen ſignalizing themſelves, and being thank- 


ed for their fixmneſs and diſcipline #. 
Aſter the downfal of the Roman. empire, 
we find but very ſmall traces of military {kill, 
among the barbarous nations who ſubdued it. 
Tf we may credit father Daniel, they in gene- 
ral fought without order or 5 40 and each 
individual made uſe of Whatever was his fa- 
vourite weapon. The ancient French were 


fond of the hatchet, which they uſed a8 f 


mifile weapon, throwing it in the ſame man- 


ner as the North American Indians do their's, 


Me 
> — 2 


* Witneſs the battle of Minden, where fix re- 


i ment: of Britiſh infantry, unſupported, and for 


ſome time unaſſiſted, ſuſtained the whole weight 
of ſixty lqngdrops of the beſt horſe in the French 
than which, a more glorious feat is not 


Which 3 


che. Engliſh archers. 
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which they call tomahauits *, The Gafcons 
and Genoeſe, excelled in the uſe of croſs: 
bows+. The Swiſs are indebted for their 
glorious victories over the Auſtrians and Bur- 


oundians, to their ſtrength and ſkill in the 


uſe of the pike, halberd, and two-hande& 
ſword T. And the immortal victories of 
Creſſy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, will tranſ- 
mit ro lateſt poſterity, the valour and {kill of 
_ However, in. all theſe 
wars, there was little, or no, unifortiity ob- 
ſeryed, every man was left to perform ac. 
cordin® to his reſpective abilities. 

The inventien of gunpowder totally chany- 
ed the manner of fighting, and conſequent= 
12 the military diſcipline of all Europe. 
he Spaniards wete the firſt who armed part 
ef their foot with muſquets, and a lighter 

piece called harquebuzes, both of which they 
mixed with pikes. Other nations ſoot imi- 
tated them, bit the Engliſh, even in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, had nat entirely 
laid aſide their favourite weapon the long 
bow, and taken to the general uſe of 
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* Procopius de Bello Goth. 1. 11 c. xxv.. T 
+ Pere Daniel hiſt, de la Mil. .Frangois tom. 1. 
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Lint and ſteel. The moſt ancient invention 
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The firſt muſquets, which by the old Eng- 


Tiſh writers, are called calivers, were very 


large and heavy, and could not be fired with- 
out a i; they had matchlocks, and barrels 
of a wide bore, that carried a large ball, and 
charge of powder, and did execution at a 


great diſtance. The matchlock was fired by a, 


match fixed by a kind of tongs in the cock, 
which by K the trigger, was brought 
down with great quickneſs upon the priming in 
the pan; over which there was a ſliding cover, 
which was drawn back by the band juſt at the 
time of firing. There was a great deal of 
nicety and care required, to fit the match 


Properly to the cock, ſo as to come down ex- 


actly true on the priming, to blow the aſhes 


from the coal, and to guard the pan from the 


ſparks that fell from it; a great deal of time 
was alſo loſt in taking it out of the cock, and 
returning it between the fingers of the left 
hand, every time that the piece was fired; 
and wet weather often rendered the matches 
uſeleſs. However, moſt writers ſay, (and ſo 


did ſome of our old officers who are but lately 


deceaſed, who remembered the uſe of match- 
locks) that they were very ſure, and not fo 
apt to miſs fire, as the firelock: this would 


ſeem ſcarcely credible, if we did not allow 


that firelocks at firſt were not made ſo well as 


they are now. The firelock is ſo called, from 
producing fire of itſelf by the action of the 


of 
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of this ſort, is the wheel cock, made in Ger- 
many about the middle of the fifteenth cen 
tury *, It was compoſed of a ſolid ſteel 
wheel, with an axis, to which was faſtened 


a chain, which by being wound round it, 
drew up a very ſtrong ſpring ; on pulling the 


trigger, the ſpring, acting, whirled the wheel 
about with great velocity, and the friction of 
the edge of it (which was a little notched, 
againſt the ſtone, produced the fire: the cock 
was made fo. as to bring the ſtone upon the 
edge of the wheel, part of which was in the 
pan, and touched the priming ;- they uſed any 
common hard pebble for that purpoſe, which 
ſerved as well as ſhot. Theſe cocks were 
extremely inconvenient; they took up much 
time to wind up, or ſpan, as they termed it, 
and ſometimes would not go off; an inftance 
of which may be ſeen in Ludlow's account of 
his defence of Wardour caſtle +. This fort 
of cock was uſed till within theſe hundred. 
years, eſpecially for piſtols and carbines. 
The ſoldiers who uſed. muſquets at the time 

of their invention, and were therefore called 
muſqueteers, did not carry thoſe arms them- 
ſelves, but only their reſts and ammunition, 
they had boys to carry. their muſquets after 


— 
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< 
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| 


* Collado's treatiſe ON- artillery, printed' at 
Venice in 1586. e 
+ Vid. Ludlow's memoirs, fol. pag. 38 
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them, and on that account, were allowed an 


additional pa In loading they were very 
flow, as — 5 by reaſon of the unweildineſs 
of their pieces, and carrying their powder 
and ball ſeparate, as the time taken up in 
adjuſty ng and preparing the match. Hence it 

ily be imagined that their fire was no- 
94 like fo bfiſk as ours, yet the muſquet 
and reſt were uſed in England fo late as the 


The many inconveniences attending t the 
heavy match-lock muſquet, introduced ano» 
ther of a lighter kind, and the ſoldiers cars 
ried their ammunition in bandeliers, which 
were broad belts, that came over the ſhoul- 
der, to which were hung ſeveral little caſes 


year 1640 f. 


of wood covered with leather; they had a 


priming. horn hanging by their ſide, and 
their balls they carried in a looſe pouch; 
Here it is proper to obſerve that the ſoldiers 
in action, put the bullets in their mouths 


that they might have them the more ready to 


drop into the piece, immediately after the 
powder; this is the reaſon why, in former ca- 
pitulations, where a garriſon is allowed the 
honours of war, we fo often find it ſtipulated, 


that they are to march out with matches 
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Pere Daniel hiſt. de la Mil. Frangois, tom. 
1. pag. 35. 
+ Bariffe's young artillery min, addreſſed to 
the militia of London in 1643. En 
ER, * lighted, 
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light ed, Ball in mouth, &c. that is to fay, in 
very complete warlike poſture, ready to defend 


dineſs themſelves, and not like van uiſhed men; 
w yder this Expreſſion is to be met with in ſome ca- 
up in pitulations of a late date, 
nceit About the beginning of this century, all 
s no- the European troops were armed with fre- 
iſquet ¶ Jocks, and niatchlocks were totally laid 
is the aſide; bayonets, about the fame time, were 
F igtroduced, and pikes laid aſide, hut whe- 
the cher this latter change was for the better, is a 
ano diſputed point amng the beſt 

_ car* ers, who are greatly 

— concerning it. * k HIS, 143: NID 2965 
houl- It is impoſſible to aſcertain'when or where 


* 
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regiments, who were the firſt that were 
armed with them, on the difuſe of. match- 


locks.. FR 


eee ee e 
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Iaye abſolute neceſſity of regularity, never 
became fo apparent, as when the uſe of fire 
arms began to be generally eſtabliſhed, they 
| faw it was time to have done with confuſion 
and ſingularity, and they likewiſe ſaw that 
i" thoſe troops which could make the briſkeſt 
fire, and ſuſtain it longeſt, had a great ſupe- 
Tiority over others leſs expert, and that the 
efficacy and power, did not conſiſt in ran- 
dom, and ſcattered ſhots made without order, 
| but in the fire of a whole body of men at 
11 once, who were expert in their mancevre, 
and the fire properly timed and directed. In a 
word, every thing ſeemed to confirm the 
great neceflity of learning the troops to load 
quick and fire together, by the word of com- 
mand. Each action that was to be done with 
the muſquet, was taught the ſoldiers by 
ſimple motions, making a pauſe between each 
to make them exact in the performance of 
the whole; theſe ſimple motions the ſoldiers 
eaſily learned and remembered. This is the 
origin of what is called the manual exer- 
_ciſe. The Spaniards were probably the invent- 
ors of it, as they were the firſt who made uſe of 
2 muſquet, and their infantry at that time rec- 
koned the beſt in Europe *#. With this exer- 
cCiſe, the troops appeared to ſuch advantage, 


nn 1 4, 1 1 2 : p : 


* 
g —_ 


* Brantom, elog. du D. dAlbe & du M. 
Strozzi. * 
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their motions ſo regular and beautiful, that 
it was ſoon copied by the other European na- 
tions. Father Daniel ſays, that the French 
learned the uſe of the muſquet from the Spa- 
niards, and their exerciſe from the Dutch * 
whoſe army, at that time in Flanders, under 
the command of prince Maurice of Naſſau, 

was reckaned' the great ſchool of military, 
knowledge, he was called the reviver of the 

diſcipline of the ancients, and his continual 

wars with the Spaniards, enabled him 
ſo much to improve, that he ſurpaſſed" his 

maſters, but he was eclipſed by the great: 

Guſtavus Adolphus, af Sweden, whoſe ex- 
ploits were more brilliant, and ſucceſſes mare 

rapid. The Swedes were the firſt that pra 
tiſed firing by two, or three, ranks at atime : 4 
as Hudibraſs * it, | 


Whenoverone another” s heads, 
They charge three ranks at once, like . 


The platoon- fring by battalion,” is a Dutch 
invention, but ſome & have ignorantly given 
it to Guſtavus Adolphus, and Te LT 


—._ * 
— 8 


+ Hik: Mil. Fran, tom. 1. p. 277. 
Sir Robert Monro's memoirs; 
roy: artillery man, &c. 
ife of Guſtavus Adolphus, lately pub-- 
Wy | | » 
* G 
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amazing victories and wars of the 


this with his method of poſting platoons of 
muſqueteers among his cavalry, which are 


things entirely different from each other. 


After the death of Guſtavus, the Dutch 


" exerciſe and diſcipline, became for ſome time 


the pattern for all Europe. At length, the 

| ruſhans 
Having excited the admiration. of other na- 
tions, moſt of them have reſolved to learn, 
or at leaſt to imitare, that wonderful mili- 
tary effabliſhment and diſcipline, which hag 


made Frederic II. the preſent king of Pruſ- 


ma, the greateſt general of the world, and 
the prodigy of the age :—but he has owed 
his foundation. of his fame to the pue- 


rife and ridiculous vanity of his father *. 


No 


U 
3 _— \ . 
0 * VE" 2 * 


improvement of the Pruſſian diſcipline, He was 
a prince that might be properly called military 


mad, without any real military genius. His: 
paſſion for tall men, was extravagant beyond be- 


giants, he ſpared no expence, although covetous 
to exceſs in his own diſpoſition ; nor in order to 
inveigle, or kidnap a tall man, did his officers 
ſtick at fraud, or perfidy.. His whole country 


was one great garriſon, every man who was 


handſome and had a fine perſon, was compelled: 


to ſerve, even children were inliſted from their 
, birth; and their parents were accountable for 
them to the regiment to which they were al- 


lotted.. 


Hef; and to recruit his great. uſeleſs regiment of 


EF 
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ns of No ſtronger proodf can be given of the ſupe- 
1 are Wl rior excellency of the Pruſſian diſeipline, to 
1 | ne 
utch 
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> the jotted. But 3s his troops were to him what dolls 
fhans WI are to children, or ornamental chinz 70 the la- 
r na- dies, not for uſe, but amufement or parade, and 
earn, his whole pleaſure and employment was the ad- 
mili - Juſting of their dreſs and accoutrements, which 
h has he would do with his own hands, and the exer- 
Pruf. I cifing and reviewing them; he never choſe to ex- 
and poſe them to the danger and fatigue of war :—- 
owed ||| p<rbaps be was afraid they would all deſert. 
All this, added to the particularity, and even fini- 
calneſs in their dreſs and appearance, caaſed. 
No | fem in his life-time to be looked upon as mere 
o puppets, fic only for thew, and they and their 
discipline were ridiculed by all the military mem 
in Europe, Beſides kis paler for tall men, he 
n and had a great fondnefs for broad faces; in order x 
le was therefore that his ſoldiers might appear to the 
ilitary Wutmoſt advantage in theſe two points, and not 
His: without a view to economy, he cauſed their 


1d be- Neoats to be made ſo very ſhort, that they barely 
ent of reached half way down their thighs; and ſ@- 
vetons ſcanty in the body and ſleeves, that they could 
der to [Wcarce put them on; their breeches reached 


ſcarcely to their knees, and their hats were ſo 
imall as hardly to cover their Heads, fo that they 
o was. ere obliged to have a contrivance to pin them 


pelled n, for fear of their falling off when. they were 
heir ini. Their hair was all queiied- back, and 
le for 5 


NW | with only two ſmall curls on each: ls. * 


\ 
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that of other nations, than this ſingular but 
true aſſertion, that ſometimes repulſed and 


defeated, they have never been totally routed 


nor put to flight. They are like the Spar- 


tans, of whom Nenophon ſays in his treatiſe 


on the Lacedæmonian common- wealth (after 
ſpeaking highly of their military ſkill and diſ- 


 eipline) that what he had already mentioned, 


_— — 1 


— 


of the face; to this was added ſquare-toed ſhoes, 


with high heels; a long ſword with a broad 
blade, worn very high on the hip; and white 


ters, which as well as the waiſtcoat and 
breeches, (that were generally white alſo) were 


* continually chalked to keep them clean; for the 


leaſt ſpeck of dirt on any of them, was puniſhed 


with the utmoſt ſeverity. Thefe peculiarities, ad- 


ded to a fort of uprightneſs and ſtiffneſs in their 


air and motions, made them indeed look very much 
like puppets. | But the preſent king retrenched 


theſe abſurdities, and with the advantage of that 
ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, and exact obedience, to 


which his troops were broken and habituated, he 


heſitated not with theſe puppets of parade, as 


marſhal Saxe calls them, to attack the veteran 


troops of Auſtria at Molwitz, where they per. 
formed all the neceſſary duties with firmneſs and 
regularity, equal to the beſt corps whatever. 


Mar. Saxe, mem. or Pinfanterie, page 5.) This 
s a ſtrong proof that what is abſurd and contemp- 


tible in the hands of a little genius, become; 


great and formidable in thoſe of à prince of ſub- 
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was eaſy to comprehend, but that how the 


Spartans ſhould be able even after being put into 
diſorder, to maintain their ground againſt th 


enemy, was not eaſily to be underſtood but 


by thoſe who had been trained 
laws of Lycurguͥs. * 
| The late king of Pruſſia, Frederic Wil- 
liam, was the firſt who altered and improved 
the manual exerciſe: he cauſed the motions 
to be performed cloſe to the body, which 
enabled his troops to go through all the exer- 
ciſe with their files in eloſe order, in the 
ſame manner as in real action ; the motions: 
being done with great quickneſs and life, al- 
lowing good time between each, and with. 
the greateſt harmony and uniformity imagin- 9 
able, a whole battalion appeared as one body 
moved by a ſpring; which had a ſurpriſing 
effect. ut the part of the exerciſe that he 
moſt improved, was the firing and loading 4 
which he greatly ſhortened, retrenching, or 
changing, all ſuch motions as were not abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, and at the ſame time the ſhort- 
eſt and quickeſt poſſible. He alſo introduced 


up under the 


iron ram-rods, ſecured from falling out by a 


ſpring in the tail - pipe; which not bei 
liable to be vie ax £2 "their — — 
dered the ramming down the charge much 
afier and more certain. By theſe means he 
taught his troops to fire with a quickneſs 
that no one could have conceived poſſible to 
de attained- to, not leſs than five, or fix 

| „ 
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times in à minute. He Rketyiſe improved ti 
* their method of marching, bringing it, as it P 
i were, to a muſical time and cadence; by m 
I which he enabled them to perform their ri. 
I! wheelings and evolutions with à celerity and of 
accuracy that was till them unknowif. In h 
ſhort, as his whole life was ſpent in this fort ki 
| of ſtudy, and the thoughts and converſation! fa 
of his court and officers, turned on nothing 67 
elſe; and every body who could hint at any m 
new improvement, either for uſe, or elegance, I Pu 
was ſute of making his court agreeable to the e 
1 monarch; it is no wonder he fucceeded ſo An 
19 well, and that the Pruſſtam exercife is fo 
| much admired, as fo have Been copied more 
or less by moſf nadoris; though every one 


l has added te; or altered it in ſome meaſtire. 
i We muſt be lefs ſurpriſed at this, when we 
conſider that the firft cotnpoſer of it had no- 


thing ſo much at heart, as to make His troops 
ſnew to advantage, and make à figure on the 
parade; and therefore often attended more to 
| the brilliant effect of a motion, though diffi- 
34 cult, than to eaſe and ffiortneſs ; and indeed 
ö there are many parts of the Pruſſian exerciſe, 
(tuch as, for inſtance, the planting the feet 
Ti ſtrong whenever they move them) whieh if 
14 not performed with. that perfect unanimity, 
and exactneſs of time, that the: Pruſſians ob- 
ferve, and whieh perhaps no other troops in 
0 the world have attained to, have a very bad 

1 effect, and are deformities rather than beau- 
i | , ties. 
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 ART-o# WAR x 
ties. For this reaſon, every nation has com- 
poſed an exerciſe of its on; taken in ſome 
meaſure from that of the Pruffians ; but va- 


ried. and altered according to the 3 


opinions and judgment of thoſe officers 


had the direction of it in each country. The 
king of France, ſome years ago, cauſed ſeye- | 


ral of his principal officers to eottipoſe every 
bhe an exerciſe, and to teach it a detach- 
ment of his troops; allotted to each for that 


putpoſe ; and the late mätſhal Sake, was 


comtniſfioned to review the ſeveral detachments 
and to give his opinion which deſerved the 
preference; he gave His opinion to that which 
was moſt like the Pruſſan. We alſo in Eng- 


land, about the year 1757, had a new ma- 


nual exetciſe introduced amomng the troops z 
which is now generally followed, and called 
Pruffian, but reſembles it only in the Eloſe- 
neſs of the motions, and in the firing and 
loading part, being ſhortened and rendered 
capable of being performed much quicker 
than in the old exerciſe. Thus we ſee that 
in exerciſe, like moſt other matters, men do 
not unite in opinion, and determine gene- 


nt to make alterations and vaty from the 
Pruſſian exerciſe, Which for ſome reaſons be- 
naturally to be the moſt perfect. * 


SECTION 


ally which way is beſt; and our officers, as 
well as thoſe of other nations, having thought 


fore mentioned, one would imagine ought 
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JA Campaign, and its Operatious . 


YT\VHE. firſt and principal thing which a 
2 commander in chief ſhould look to, 1s 
a thorough knowledge of the country in 
which he is going to act; particularly the 
exact ſituation of all the cities, towns, vil- 
lages, foreſts and rivers, without which the 
beſt laid plans have often proved unſuccesful; 
18 theſe, he may acquire by ſtudying the beſt 
1H geographical maps. He ſhould likewiſe know, 
: with the greateſt certainty, the nature of the 
{ | ground, whether it is plain, or divided by 
1% | 5 4 hills, &c. theſe he may acquite 
| 1 buy ſtudying topographical maps; but, as it 

N 

ö 

' 


1 is impoſſible for maps to explain every parti- 
HY cular which a general ought to know, ſuch 
11 - as fords, depth of rivers and hollows, aſcents 
21 i of hills, &c. he ſhould apply to the -inha- 
14 bitants of the country, and get over to him 

the moſt intelligent, with whom he ſhould 

conſult, and remark to them, every obſtacle, 
though ever ſo trifling, Theſe peaſants ought 
to be formed into a company of guides, and 
the general ſhould attach them to him by 2 
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unbounded liberality; parſimony, in war, 
ought always to be aveided ; detachments 
ought to be ſent out with the guides; and 
thus every piece of information may be ob- 
tained, and the general directed in all his 
inquiries. But, that he may be certain of 
the truth of theſe reports, he ſhould ſome- 
times ſend out otHer detachments, commanded 
by officers of known fidelity: miſtruſt in 
common life, is reckoned a vice, but, in the 
buſineſs of war, it is a virtue. It is impoſ- 
ſible to explain all the benefits and advantages 
ariſing from a thorough, minute, and accu- 
rate knowledge of the country. The fol- 
lowing is a general rule, That it is upon 
the ground, and not upon maps, that roads 
through which an army is to march muſt bg 
examined, as well as the ſituation of places 


where camps are to be fixed, and fields of E 


battle choſen, An army ſhould never move 
before ways are opened for every column; 
with regard to a detachment is is different, 
as there may circumſtances ariſe which will 


prevent the general from foreſeeing what 


road it may take, . The command of a de- 


tachment ſhould always be given to an intel- 


igent officer, one who has made his buſineſs 


his only ſtudy; who hath been particularly 


areful to acquire a knowledge of the coun- 
try, and of whoſe genius, the general ſhould 
ntertain no doubt. A particular choice ſtirs 
p emulation in young men, and induces, 

| them 
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them to exett their utmoſt endeavours to de- 
_ ſerve ſo diſtinguiſhing a mark of approbation.” 
Every private officer cannot do better than 
employ all his leiſure, ahd every opportunity 
in acquiring a knowledge of the country, be- 
cauſe he is to execute in part, what the gene- 
ral performs with the whole. In retreats, a 
knowledge of the country is more eſſential 
than in any one thing befides, becauſe there 
is more art and precaution required in a re- 
treat; than in any other action. The re- 

treat of Nenophon with ten thouſand Geeks, 
ef marſhal Belleiſſe from Prague, in 1742; 
and of the king of Pruſſia from Olmutz, in 
1758, art admirable leſſons for every com- 
mander to ſtudy; they were effected, prin- 
cipally, by a thorbugh knowledge of the 
6•ͤ„„ . A 
The general ſhould take care before he 
opens the campaign, thitt the magazines be 
properly and conveniently formed according 
to exigences, and in this he ſhould not al- 
ways truſt to the intefidant, but mark theft 
ſituation himſelf, ſee that they are well ſes 
cured, that there be gobd roads round them, 
and the commintieation with them well 
guarded, that there be not any danger of the if 
convoys not arriving in fafety; their diftarice 
Hould not be great, for it is ill policy to let 
the troops go far to fetch the forage. As 
much proviſion as poſſible ffiould be laid inf 
during the winter, that no inconvetiicnces 
may 
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may ariſe by waiting till forage is on the 
ground, and thereby retard the operations of 
the army. In order to begin the campaign 
as early as poſſible, the troops, when they 
quit their winter. quarters, are often ordered 


to march into others of cantonment. Theſe 


latter, are properly nothing more than a halt- 
ing place, where the troops remain till all 
the forage is collected, or the ſeaſon permits 
them to take the field. A general will al- 
wa 7 find his advantage in encamping as 
early as poſſible, in getting the ſtart of his 
enemy, the longer the better, and beginning 
the campaign by any operation before his ad- 
verſaries are aſſembled. Here it is proper to 
remark, that an army commanded by one ge- 
neral who receives orders from only his ſove- 
reign, or the unanimous council of one ſtate, 
will always be in a condition to take the field 
ſooner than a combined army, in which the 


troops of every nation has a ſeparate com- 


mander, who follows the inſtructions he re- 


ceives from his prince, which oftener tend 
more to ſuit his ſovereign's whim, or per- 
onal intereſt, than to promote the general 


800d 


onment to begin a march, its ſituation then 

decomes critical, and more dangerous than 

f drawn up in order of battle, becauſe a ſol- 

ner not ſeeing his enemy is not ſo much 

pon his guard. There are three ſorts of 
8 


When an army quits its quarters of can- 


countries 
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countries which may become the Theatre of o 
war, VIZ. an open one, a woody one, and a Vn 
mountainous one. In an open country, few a 
precautions are neceſſary; the general may i 
take what road he pleaſes “, he may march Ne- 
acroſs the country, by cutting down the ff 
hedges, filling up the ditches, levelling the pe 
ridges, &c. If the enemy is at a diſtance, Ng. 
he may divide his army into what number of I th 
columns he pleaſes : though a general in an Wh 
open country is almoſt free-from danger, yet IH. 
it is very imprudent for him to ſuppoſe that Nav. 
he is entirely ſo; negligence in any military {Wat 
operation is the worſt of evils, and eſpecially Im- 
on a march: a good general will never fear Nhe. 
his enemy when he ſees him, but when he hei 


is out of fight, he ſhould always apprehend fan 
the worſt and be prepared. With reſpect to ¶ col 
a march in a woody, or mountainous country, Ine: 
particular rules would be merely conjectural, 
becauſe a general muſt always depend upon 
circumſtances, it is the ſituation and nature 


' 
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* Having ordered it to be reconnoitred, and 
the place where he intends to encamp. | 

+ Bat if the enemy is near, the army muſt be 
ſo diſpoſed as to form the line of battle in a very 
ſhort time, and be able to take an advantageou 
or at leaſt a favourable poſition for action on the 
firſt ſignal. At all times, detachments of cavalry 
ſhould guard the front and flanks. 


2 ; 


tre of of the country, the number of troops, the 
nd- a nearneſs of the enemy, the facility of forage, 
few and the paſſes of which the enemy is poſſeſ- 
may ſed, that ought to determine him. What 
narch ever the diſpoſition of the troops is, they 
1 the ſhould always be in order, and able to ſup- 
g the port each other, the flanks ſhould be well 
tance, guarded, the fronts ſecured, and whatever 
ber of MW the nature of the country is, all the troops 
in an ſhould arrive at the camp at the ſame time. 
r, yet Halting in all difficult marches: ſhould be 
e that N avoided, for they denote that an army is much 
ilitary I fatigued. Detachments of choice men, com- 
ecially I manded by vigilant officers, ſhould ſcour the 
er fear Ihedges, woods, and paſſes, and poſſeſs the 


hen he Hheights and villages. Some brigades of in- 
rehend Mfantry fuld be placed at the head of each 
pect to column, the artillery muſt follow, the cavalry 
untry, next, eſcorted by infantry, and laſtly, the re- 
Aural, Wrmainder of the cavalry which may diſmount, 
d upon {Wand ſuſtain the rear guard in caſe it is attack- 


nature 


ed. The reaſon of the — following 
the infantry, is if the enemy ſhould attack 
briſkly in front, and the road is broad enough, 
Jome cannon may be ſent to the front, 
which firing with grape ſhot, will thin the 


* 
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ed, and 


muſt be enemy's ranks, and check his ſpirit. If the 

n a very road is too narrow, reſolution muſt ſupply 

atageouſthe want of cannon, and the ſoldiers muſt 

; on * harge with their bayonets, with which they 
cav 


ave an equal advantage with the enemy, 
ho cannot make a larger front than them- 
ſelves, 


ol 


: country as much as they can, and they ſhould 
ther of theſe can they be of any ſervice. 
are thaſe, made in the night, thoſe made in 


he cannot ſee, and renders thoſe marches ex 
 4remely difficult and dangerous. The-ſecoul 


| ſtratagems, feint marches and counter 


inferior, they have ſeemed ſuperior. It i 


Unpoſſible to decęiye the enemy. -and if cit 
gumſtances render ſtratagems inęffectual fo 
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kelves, . If the general is inferior in numhen, ſi 


be ought to chgaſe defiles, becauſe in them n 
he can always preſent a front equal to th: 


* o 


enemy. The cavalry ſhould. keep the: open 


* & " 


. The, marches that require moſt precaution 


ſight of the enemy, and thoſe that ſhould be 
kept ſecret. The firſt ſhould be av oided as 
much as. poſſible, in a mountainous country, 
becauſe the ſoldier's fear magniſies the dange 


which every officer of expexienceompho hi 
made the art of war his Rudy, will knoy 
how to improve: he muſt have recourſe t 


marches. Some generals by an artful ar 
rangement of their troops, have ſo multiplis 


likewiſe impoſſible. to lay down rules for ic 
cret marches; it is by his addreſs that a ge 


neral will improve circumſtances ; it is by auff won 


and contriyance that he will evade the enemy 
vigilance, and deceive his ſpies; but if it 
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mbers, Ml concealing the march, then all poſſible care 
1 them muſt be taken: any, even the moſt trifling, 
to the thing, may cauſe a diſcovery ; the neighing 
Open of horſes, the light of a pipe, the noiſe of the 
arms, &c. during the night; and in the day, 
the duft, and the ſunſhine glittering upon the 
arms. During the marhces, all theſe incon- 
yeniences muſt be guarded againſt as much as 

ble, by recommending filence to the men, 
while in woods and paſſes; by leaving the 
horſes and mares behind, if they neigh to 
each other, and alſo every thing that can con- 
tribute to noiſe. If the enemy is in poſſeſſion 
of a paſs from which he cannot be diſlodged, 
then feints and ſtratagems muſt be uſed, art 
and force muſt be employed by turns, blend- 
ed together as often as neceflary. Onozan- 
der the Greek general, ſet fire to a wood at 
the foot of a mountain, which was in the 
enemy's poſſeſſion, and which he wanted to 
go over; the ſmoke and the flames forced the 
enemy to abandon it, and leave the paſſage free 
for him. As the ſoldiers feet frequently be- 
It come ſore by marching, linnen ſocks dipped 
in oil ſhould be uſed, for nothing preſerves 
the feet bettet, and no ſtockings ought to be 
vorn under the ſpatterdaſh,. | 
vn A ax ſhould employ all his judgment 
ir in taking an ws ory Poſition for his 
army, and in making choice of a ſpot that by 
its fituation is ſtrongly fortified, in order to 
eſtabliſh a camp within diftance of marching 
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ſhould never be formed on the banks of a 
ſpace enough for the army to draw up in or- 
where there is any poſſibility of the enemy 
blocking up the avenues to it, for a commu- 

' nication ſhould be preſerved with ſome place, 


camp, and to poſt guards at convenient .dif- 


the camp may be attacked, he muſt cut 
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eaſily to the enemy, and without fear of bein 

moleſted .by him, or at leaſt to be A's 
againſt ſuch a poſſibility. Great care ought I ® 
to be taken, that the wings be properly ſhel- an 
tered, and every part both before and behind, N "! 
Jhould be covered by detachments, and whe⸗ 
ther the country be open, or mountainous, the 
army ſhould never encamp but where wood, 
a tg and forage are within reach. A camp 


river, becauſe in that ſituation, there is not 


der of battle, in caſe of an emergency, nor 


to prevent the enemy foraging too near the 


tances to prevent ſurpriſe. The cavalry is 


to encamp neareſt the woods, if there be any, nent 
that they may have time to mount in caſe off. Al 


an alarm. The camp of the horſe is covered by 
that of the foot, but if the foot are ſo weak 
that they cannot cover the horſe, they are 
then to encamp on that ſide that is moſt thers 
expoſed to the enemy. If the enemy be 
ſtronger in horſe, and the general apprehends 


ditches and trenches in their way, to prevent 
their charging in good order, and to gain an 


Ke hog for the foot to engage upon an ad tua 
ae ; but if the ay be * ö 2 ret 
KC ootS$E ©. 
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HY foot, the general ſhould encamp on the edge 
ught of a plain, that the horſe may draw up there 
qa] and the enemy's foot be afraid to engage, 
hind, where they can have no advantage againſt, 


whe- P . . n | . 1 5 8 

e, the time, it frequently entrenches; in this caſe 
vood, the manner of encamping 15 according to the 

camp entrenchment which is on the higheſt ground 

"of a wund the camp, provided it be not at too 
is not great a diſtance . Tis ©: PU 

in or- ** — n — — I — — 0 IAG 2 
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enemy |} + But ſometimes it is dangerous to fight in 

un theſe intrenchments, for the ſoldiers. placing all 
place, hopes in their ſtrength; are often ſtruck with a 


ralry. 18 
be any, 
caſe of 
vered by 


which happened to the Pruſſians in 1757 
the Auſtrians determined to force Na. e 
ments of the Prince of Bevern, in Sileſia, 
About noon, the Auſtrians made two violent 
ad unſucceſsful aſſaults; but the third, more in- 
ſo weakrepid than the former, forced the Pruſſians from 
they ate be exterior lines, who thereupon retreated, to 
+. nl ef. which they — _ interior. The 

bel ottrians perceiving this, and conſidering the 
oben ocigality of their Naughter all at once, Sealed 


muſt Cue 
o prevent 
o gain an 
on an ad 
onger 
foot 


rnier intrenchment would be forced in the 


latuated, they abandoned their intrenchments, 
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the horſe. When an army encamps for any - 


Ar panic whenever they are forced in any part, and 
Sar tus Eibandon them with precepitation, an inſtance of 


icht, and therefore, while the Auſtrians ſtood 
Id retreated,” Vid; A review of the reign f. 


When 


te attack ; during this fuſpenſion, the Pruffans 
ere ſeized with a chimera, apprehending their 
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de poſted on the meſt advantageous ground 
for diſcovery. All guards are to be fo poſted 


When the army is encamped, and the 
enemy not very near, an eighth part of the 


army is generally upon guard, and diſpoſed 


according to the eafineſs; difficulty, or the 
conſequence of the avenues for the guard 


of horſe. During the day-time, if the ene · 1 
my be feared but one way, one half, or two © 


thirds of thoſe that mount guard ſhould be * 
poſted on that ſide, about a quarter of a 
leagut from the camp, or further if it be an 
open country ;z- about an eighth part ought e 
to be detached from that guard ſeven, or 5, 
eight, hundred paces further upon an e- fm 
minence, if there be any, which ſmall 
guard muſt detach one, or two, vedets to 


that the main guard may not be cut off from 
the camp, nor the ſmall guards from the 
% Th 

| | "The 
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+ There are ſeveral kinds of. nag as, l. 
The Advanced Gnard, is a party of horſe, or foot, 
which marches before a corps to give notice 
approaching danger, When an army is upon 
the march, the grand guard which mounts thi 
day, ſerves as an advanced guard to the army 
A ſmall body of fifteen, or twenty horſe, com 
manded by a lieutenant, beyond, but within fight 
of the main, or before gee guard of ib 
camp, are alſo called. the advanced-guard. 2? 
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The conducting of convoys is one of the 
moſt difficult, and important of all the mili- 
MM e ; _ tary 


* 3 — 
1 _ — — 


The Grand Guard conſiſts of three, or four, ſqua- 
drons of horſe, commanded by a field officer, 
and poſted before the camp on the right and left 
wing, towards the enemy, for the ſecurity of the 
camp. 3. The 1 0 Guard, is a ſmall guard © 
commanded by a ſubaltern officer, and poſted by 

every battalion of a camp, one hundred yards be- 
fore its front, 4. The Standard Guard, is a 
ſmall guard of foot, which a regiment of horſe 


mounts in their front under a corporal. 5. The 


Main Guard, from which all the other guards 
are detached; thoſe who are to mount the main 
guard, meet at the reſpective captain's quarters, 
and from thence go to the parade, where, after 
the whole guard is drawn up, the ſmall guards 
are detached for the poſts and magazines; and 
then the ſubaltern officers draw lots for their 
guards, and are commanded by the captain of 
the main guard. 6. The Picguet Guard, which 
Is a . of horſe and foot who keep them- 
ſelves in readineſs in caſe of an alarm; the horſes 
being ſaddled, and the riders booted all the 
while; the foot draw up at the bead of the bat- 
talion, at the beating of the tatoo, but after- 
wards return to their tents, where they remain in 
readineſs to march on a ſudden alarm; this guard 


is to make reſiſtance in caſe of an attack, till the 


army can get ready. A vedet, is a centinel on 
horſeback, detached from the. main body of the 
2 | C * army, 
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Diss ER TAT TO en the 
tary operations. The commander muſt diſ- 
tribute his troops in ſuch a manner, that they 


| ſhal 
3 / 
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army, to diſcover and give notice of the enemy's 


deſigns. 


I the country is incloſed, the main guard 


muſt be fo near the eamp that it cannot be cut 


off, but yet at ſuch a diſtance, that if the enemy 
appears, they may give timely notice; and to 
prevent the army being ſurpriſed, they muſt ſend 
little guards of two, or three, hundred horſe, on 
the right and left, who muſt poſt vedets for their 
ſecurity. The commander ought from time to 
time to viſit the advanced guard and meyers - and 
the time of the guard ought to be ſo divided in 
relieving them, that every man in his turn may 
be upon the advanced guard, who are not to 


diſmount, except in a very open place, and then 


the horſes muſt not be unbridled. The main 
uard may vnbridle half their horſes, but the 
other half muſt remain in readineſs. Scouts mult 
always be conſtantly employed in going about; 
ſome ſtrait forward, others a-croſs from one ſmall 
guard to another, to take care that the enemy do 
not ſlip in between. When the main guard 1s 
ordered, the reft of the cavalry ought to be di- 
vided into two, or three, other guards, to be diſ- 
poſed about the camp ; and they may be ſtronger, 
or weaker, as there is occaſion, OR I: 
The guards of foot are generally at the head 


of their own battalions, but if there be a ſteeple, 
tower, or ſtrong houſe, near the camp, a guard of 
: foot 
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ſhall be a mutual aſſiſtance to each other. 
The nature of the country can only deter- 


. | mine 
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foot muſt be ſent to it; fo likewiſe, if there be 
any paſs upon a river, or deep valley about half 
a mile, or leſs, from the camp, and the country be 
not much incloſed, a guard of toot muſt be ſent 
there at night only. If the paſs be at a greater 
diſtance, tome foot muſt be ſent, ſupported by a 
guard of horſe; but if the place be too dangerous 
. the foot, a few horſe may be ſent to inform 
of the enemy, or ſcouts may be ſent thither of- 
ten. Every regiment ought to ſend fifty men, 
if its ſtrength will admit, who are to be every 
night upon guard at the head of the camp, com- 
manded by a captain and lieutenant, if there be 
eauſe to fear any thing. 

When the major- general appoints the guard 
for the day, he ſhows the place where they are 
to retire to, which is generally within two, or 
three, hundred yards of the camp. He is to viſit 
them once in a night, to ſee if they are poſted 
according to his orders; that is, whether all the 
officers are there, and their number be complete; 
whether the detached guards are on horſeback, — 
and half the main guard, and the reſt in their 


ranks, with their horſes bridled: whether the 
neceſſary number of vedets be poſted for the ſecu- 
rity of the camp, and whether, from time to time, 
they ſend out their ſcouts, who are to be ſent 
from one vedet to another, when there is a poſſt- 
bility that the enemy may ſtep in between the 
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tary operations. The commander muſt diſ- 1 
tribute his troops in ſuch a manner, that they W . 
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army, to diſcover and give notice of the enemy's 
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If the country is incloſed, the main guard = 
muſt be fo near the eamp that it cannot be cut 10 


off, but yet at ſuch a diſtance, that if the enemy 
appears, they may give timely notice; and to dit 
prevent the army being ſurpriſed, they muſt ſend ts 
little guards of two, or three, hundred horſe, on f i 
' the right and left, who muſt poſt vedets for their I of 
ſecurity. The commander ought from time to 
time to viſit the advanced guard and Tenet 3.and ig! 
the time of the guard ought to be ſo divided in 8 
relieving them, that every man in his turn may 5 
be upon the advanced guard, who are not to 
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diſmount, except in a very open place, and then \ 
4 h the horſes muſt not be unbridled. The main "Ih 


guard may unbridle half their horſes, but the 


other half muſt remain in readineſs. Scouts muſt 1 
always be conſtantly employed in going about; I the. 
ſome ſtrait forward, others a-croſs from one {mall N acc. 
guard to another, to take care that the enemy do | of. 
not ſlip in between. When the main guard is he 
ordered, the reſt of the cavalry ought to be di. and 
vided into two, or three, other guards, to be dil- ran! 
poſed about the camp; and they may be ſtronger, I nec. 
or weaker, as there is occaſion. ee, rit 
The guards of foot are generally at the head I th - 
of their own battalions, but if there be a ſteeple, fr. 


tower, or ſtrong houſe, near the camp, a guard of I 1.1; 
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foot muſt be ſent to it; ſo likewiſ e, if there 
any paſs upon a river, or deep valley about hali 
a mile, or leſs, from the camp, and the country be 
not much incloſed, a guard of foot muſt be ſent 
there at night only. If the paſs be at a greater 
diſtance, tome foot muſt be ſent, ſupported by a 

uard of horſe ; but if the place be too dangerous 
e the foot, a few horſe may be ſent to mform 
of the enemy, or ſcouts may be ſent thither of- 
ten. Every regiment ought to ſend fifty men, 
if its ſtreugth will admit, who are to be every 
night upon guard at the head of the camp, com- 
manded by a captain and lieutenant, if there be 
cauſe to fear any thing. 

When the major-general appoints the 508 
for the day, he ſhows the place where they are 
to retire to, which is generally within two, or 
three, hundred yards of the camp. He is to viſit 
them once in a night, to ſee it they are poſted 
according to his orders; that is, whether all the 
officers are there, and their number be complete; 
whether the detached guards are on horſeback, — 
and half the main guard, and the reſt in their 
ranks, with their horſes bridled : whether the 
neceſſary number of vedets be poſted for the ſec u- 
rity of the camp, and whether, from time to time, 
they ſend out their ſcouts, Who are to be ſent 
from one vedet to another, when there is a poſſt- 
bility that the enemy may ſtep in between the 
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mine what fort of troops he ought to have, 
In mountainous and woody countries, only 
infantry, and light horſe, can be made uſe of, 
who are to ſcour the woods in front and 
flanks, examine the avenues, and make ſure of 


the defiles; in an open country, the eſcort 


ſhould be compoſed of. infantry, cavalry, 
light horfe, and dragoons ; but whatever is 
the nature of the country, the convoy ought 
never to advance till it has been well recon- 
noitred, and even to a conſiderable diftance. 
In a mountainous country, a large body of 
cavalry cannot act, and they would be an 
embarraſſment ; but in an open one, they are 
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vecets; or elſe the vedets, being coupled, as they 
ought always to be at night ; one of them goes 
as lar as the others on the right, and when he 
returns, his comrade goes as 12 as the others on 
the left, and thus they continue all night, 
Scouts are alſo going continually about the camp 
from one guard to another. 
The guard of an intrenched camp is quite dif- 
ferent ; the intrenchment is divided among all the 
foot, who poſt centinels on it, ſo that there may be 
no paſſing between any,two. of them; and the 
guard of horſe is weaker than when the camp is 
open. It is poſted within the intrenchment in 
two, or three, bodies, near the barriers that are 
upon the great avenues, and only ſends a ſmall 
guard fifty Pers without the lines, who conti- 
nually patrol, 
and left, and ſtrait forwards. 


and fend out ſcouts on the right 
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ferviceaBlbc. In any country where an enemy | 
can make uſe of, his infantry, a convoy may 
be eſcorted by . only; in open coun-. 
tries the infantry ought to be ſupported by 
cavalry ;. but in clone ones, the in- | 
fantry can carry on war alone. If in this 
alry, latter country, the enemy forms an attack, 
er is it is moſt probable; that it will be on ſome 
ught one part of the convoy; his deſign in this, 
con- |if is to draw the whole ſtrength of the detach- 
nce. ment to that part, in order to give another 
y of body of his troops which are concealed in 
2 an | ambuſh, an opportunity for falling with eaſe 
7 are upon that part of the convoy that is unpro- 

vided with troops, and which will of courſe 
— not be able to make any defence; therefore 
the troops of the center ought never to march. 
to the aſſiſtance of the advanced guard if it is 
attacked; nor thoſe of the rear - guard to the 
affiſtance of the center; but a party from 
thoſe troops which cover the flanks of the 
convoy, ought to be collected into 'a body, 
and ſent to aſſiſt that part which is attacked. 
No troops are of ſo M's uſe, in the eſcort- 
ing of convoys, as light horſe, K they 
ſcamper about on all ſides, and are the ants 
active in ſcouring za_ country thoroughly, 
therefore no convoy ought to be without a 
good number of them. When a convoy 
marches through an open country, the ad- 
vanced and rear 2 9. ought Kay r rng 
ſupported by in the igfantry 1 my 
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eenter ſhould be continued on the right · and 
left of the waggons, and the cavalry, divided 
into troops, ſhould be diſtributed on the 
flanks at ſome diftance from the infantry ; 
ſquadrons of horſe, intermixed with platoons 
of infantry, ſhould be placed at proper diſ- 
tances on the flanks of the remaining part of 
the convoy. By this poſition, if the convoy 
mould be attacked in front, rear, or center, 
theſe: ſquadrons and platoons will be ready to 
give affiftance. The huffar's will give notice 
of the enemy's coming to attack, upon which 
the waggons muſt be parked, and the troops 
united; the infantry muſt form in the park 
and the cavalry poſted on the front of that 
Aank, which the enemy are coming to attack; 
the huffars'are to be placed on the flanks of 
the cavalry. The attack on a convoy is al- 
ways ſudden and rapid, and the ſucceſs is ge- 
nerally determined by the firſt onſet, for whe- 
ther the enemy ſucceeds, or not, he muſt re- 
tire with great expedition, for fear of any ſuc- 
cour that may arrive; hence it is evident, the 
attack can only be made by huſſars, dragoons, 
or cavalty ; it is true there are ſome inſtances. 
of the cavalry's carrying infantry behind. 


them. If the convoy has had time to park 


itſelf, the effort of the enemy's infantry can. 
only be turned againſt'that which is intrench- 
ed behind the waggons. The enemy's ca- 
valry, and that belonging to the eſcort at- 
tacking each other, will fight upon equal 

1 1 terms; 


139 
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erms.: but the infantry that is ſheltered by | 
the waggons, will have a great advantage, 
over that which attacks it. On the contrary, 
if the enemy's infantry is ſuſtained by huſſars 


dom only, they will be briſkly attacked by the 
r dif- cavalry, and huſſars belonging to the eſcort, 
irt of who will take them in flank and rear. The 
VOY I enemy's huſſars being hemmed in, his infan- 
nter: I try, for want of being ſuſtained, will eaſily be 
dy, tO beaten. | If the enemy gives ground, the ge- 
otice I vera! ſhonld be very cautious of purſuing him 
zhich too far, leſt, if he ſhould receive a reinforce- 
o ment; the troops in purſuit being at too 
park great a diſtance, will not only be beaten, but 
that deprived of retreating. 

Wt It might be expected, that, le this head, 
* 1 we ſhould treat of many other operations, 


but it is not our intention to deſcend into the 
5 ger | moſt minute parts, nor would the room allot- 
ted for this diſſertation admit them. But 
if the reader is diſpoſed to profecute this ſtudy, 
he will' do well to conſult Count Turpin's. 
Ast of war, 2 vols. quarts, tranſlated »/ 
zone Capt. Ou. | 
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SECTION II. 
Of a baiile. 


T\ HE moſt important operation in war 
is a battle, every other, during a cam- 


paign, is preparatory, to it, or conſequent of 


at ; therefore a general cannot take too many 


precautions before he proceeds to this laſt ex- 


tremity, and, above all, he ſhould weigh well, 
and conlider whether he can 
advantage by wing a battle, than he will 
ſuſtain damage by loſing it. - 

The reaſons, according to M. Feuquieres *, 
which ſhould induce a general to give battle, 
are his ſuperiority over the enemy, both in' 


the number and quality of troops; the ene- 


my's incapacity, his ill-choſen encampments: 
and negligent marches ; the neceſſity of ſuc- 
cCouring a place; or the certaint a rein- 
ſos ement, by the junction of which the 


enemy will become ſuperior; or circumſtan- 
ces which may change the original deſigns of / 


the campaign +. 
ea | Monte- 


/ 


\ 


— 5 „„ 


_ . Chap. 8. de ſes Mem. 
4 This was the reaſon which induced Tu- 
renne in 8674 to give the battle of Einſheim, i 
| a” 


— 


gain greater 
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reaſons for avoiding a battle, viz. When the 
loſs of it will be more prejudicial than the 
gaining, it will be * when infe- 
rior to the enemy, Er when ſuccour is ex- 
peged ; when the enemy has the advantage 


is working its own ruin, either by the fault, 
or diviſion, of the commanders, or through 
the diſagreement of confederates? "OY 


of battle ; he ſhould not only be particularly 


ſary'sz in what manner his wings are ſup- 
ported, the nature of the places where theſe 
ſupports are; whether he can be ſurround- 


x 
r . LS. " "MC * n 


* 


— 
** 


cauſe the prince of Bournonville waited the arrival 
of the elector of Brandenbourg, who was comin, 


if he had not given battle before that junction, 
the enemy's army would have been greatly ſupe- 
nor to his, Mem. de Turenne.—On this principle, 
marſhal de Noailles attacked king George IT. at 
Dettingen, in 1743. While he was on his march, 


— Is effect a junction with 12,000 Hanoverians and 


I Hem̃aus, who were waiting for him at Hanau. 
| Review of the reign of GEORGE II. 
| Tu- ; * Mem. liv, 2. ch. 6. art. 2. 


* 


Montecuculli * has given the following 


of the ground; when it is perceived the army 


Never is there a greater neceſſity for a ge- 
neral's knowing the ground, than on the day - 


acquainted with every part of his own, but. 
he ſhould as minutely know that of his adver- 


to join him with a confiderable reinforcement ; and 


* 


won 
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ed, and in what part he can be attacked 
with the greateſt facility. But, however 
eſſential theſe branches of knowledge may 
be, it is not always the ſuperiority of 
numbers, or quality of the troops, or ad- 
vantage of ground, that will ſecure the beſt 
diſpoſed army from being routed: it is the 
fore/zght of the general in the precautions he 
has taken before the battle; it is his genius, 
his aQtivitv, his coolneſs in the time of action, 
and the capacity of the general officers actin 
under him, that determine the ſucceſs *, He 

1 FRY muſt 


1 


_ * How great then ſhould be a general's cau- 
tion, how extenſive his knowledge, how pene- 
trating his intellects, when ſo much depends on 
im alone! Battles, ſays Montecuculli, beſtow 
and take away crowns; from their deciſions 
princes cannot appeal; by them war is put an end 
to, and the name of the conqueror immortalized, 
The importance of the operation will not bear 
to be ſported with, therefore a general ſhould 
never, through caprice, a miſtaken courage, 'or a 
deſire of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, give battle at an 
improper time. He ſhould by. no means ſuffer 
himſelf to be forced to a battle, neither ſhould 
he offer it, but when there is a real neceſſity for 
it, and even when he gives battle, it ſhould be 
rather with an intention of ſaving, than ſhedding 
blood; more with the view of aſſerting the rights: 
af his maſter, and. the glory of his country, _ 
' | O1. 
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mufſt be capable of forming new ſchemes in 


order to render thoſe of the enemy abortive; 
he ſhould alſo take care, whatever may be 


the nature of the country, to diſpoſe his army 


after ſuch. a manner as to render it equally 
ſtrong in every part, and that each body may 
protect and aſſiſt one another without confu- 
ſion; that the intervals neceſſary for acting 
are well preſerved, and that the reſerve can 


* 


EY - p 
, 2 


of oppreſſing mankind. It is in theſe moments, 
which decide the fate of nations, that the genius and 
prudence of a general ought to be conſpicuous; he 


ſhould at the ſame time, ſee what is doing among 
his own, and the enemy's, troops. As it would not 


be prudent in him always to purſue his own opi- 
nion only, it being impoſſible for one man to lee 
every thing. He ſhould cauſe an exact account to 
be given nim, of whateyer he -cannot have an 
opportunity of ſeeing perſonally ; to inform him- 
ſelf by ſpies, of the enemy's order of battle, and 
act in conſequence of that knowledge: he ſhould 
poſſeſs himſelf of all places capable of containing 
ambuſcades,. which he ought to have e 
if poſſible, ſome days before the battle. I nfinite- 
is the number of precautions which ought to be 
taken before the battle, and during the time of 
action; ſome depend upon the general's ability; 
others upon the circumſtances : it b» impoſe, 
g 96 _ 8 * out their diſpoſi- 
ns, for a knowledge of them can only 
tuned by experience. xl | HY SE AI 
eaſily 
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eaſily march whenever it ſhall be ordered . 
In a word, the troops ſhould be diſpoſed after 
ſuch a manner, pron even before action 
they may perceive in what manner they are 
to act. It is the work of genius to take the 
advantage of circumſtances, and to ſubmit to 
them; it is impom̃ble to foreſee the precautions 
dependant on them, as the very * 

ces muſt be, themſelves, unforeſeen ; it is 
a general's addreſs, in knowing how to . 
dy circumſtances, that he ſometimes makes 
motion conducive to the whole ſucceſs of the 
action. Montẽcuculli reduced all the advan« 
ages that can be gained over an enemy to 
four principal heads, which in reality are of 
themſelves reduced to the knowledge of pro- 
fiting by circumſtances ; ſuch are the advan- 
es-of number, when the enemy is beaten 
in his poſts, his convoys, and in his forages, 
when an ambuſcade is ſurrounded, or when 
Ks hrs arm ion falls upon a ſmall, weak, and 
the ſecond head conſiſts in 
the utah the DO the third 
in the manner of fighting, and the fourth in 
the Op of the ground. A general who 
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* 1 is W proper that the corps of lil 
be compoſed of veterans, and even of part of the 
_ fower of the army; for ſhould the army happen 
to be broke his reſerve alone may, Probably, give 
a new face to the action. 
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ed $; properly conſiders theſe heads, will diſpoſe of 
after Man army after ſuch a manner, that it may at 
Rion ¶ che ſame time receive orders without miſtake, 
y are Wand execute them without contuſion, He 
e the M ſhould, if poſſible, be acquainted with the na- 
nit to ture, and character, of the enemy, and his ge- 
tions nerals, whether they are prudent, or raſh, dar- 
iſtan - Ming, or timid; whether they fight upon prin- 
is by ciples, or at hazard; and he ought to be 

earlier, or later, in making the attack, in 
proportion to the raſhneſs of the enemy. If, 
ſays Montecuculli, any ſigns of fear, or con- 
fuſion, is perceived among the enemy, whien 
my to will be known when the ranks are diſordered, 
are of when the troops mix together in the inter- 
f pro- Nals, when the colours wave about, and the 
dvan- Mikes ſhake, all at the ſame time, Then he 
zeaten Iſhould charge and purſue the enemy, with- 
rages; out giving him time for recollection. 
when When a general draws up his army, he 
„ and mould, if poſſible, avoid having either the 
ſts in wind, or ſun in his front. The wind which 
third raiſed the duſt, and blew it into the eyes of 
-th in the Romans, contributed to the loſs of the 
1 who battle of Cannæ; the ſun, on the other hand, 
lazzles the ſoldiers, and lays open their diſ- 
politions, and evolutions, to the enemy. The 
order and diſpoſition of troops far action, de- 
pend entirely upon the general, who knows 
ow to profit by circumſtances; the juſt exe- 
ution of them depends upon the capacity of 
ic general officers, each of whom ought to be 
EF aſſigned 


operly 
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aſſigned to ſuch particular body, as he is the 
fitteſt to command. The general cannot be 
every where, or ſee every thing, therefore he 
3s; obliged to rely upon the underſtanding of 
thoſe who command under him, for the juſt 
execution of his orders; the general officers 
ſhould know how to vary them, in propor- 
tion, as cireumſtances, and the fituation, of 
the enemy changes. They ſhould have an 
exactneſs and quickneſs of eye, both to op- 
poſe and profit, by them; for the diſpoſition 
of che troops being once regulated by that of 
the enemy, or the fituation of the ground, 
the only part the general can have in the 
action, lies in thoſe places where he is within 
reach of giving orders hiniſelſ. His poſt, 
during the action, is varioufly aſfigned ; ac- 
- cording to Vigetius, it is on the right wing 
between the cavalry and the infantry, Ono- 
zander fixes it on ſome height. Titus Livius, 
and Polybius, have obſerved, that the poſts off, 
Scipio, and Hannibal, were always in thoſe 
parts which were leaſt expoſed, becauſe a ge- 
neral who runs into danger, is raſh, and 
fuller of preſumption than courage ; true cou- 
rage never expoſes itſelf, but when there is a 45 
neceſſity, and then it goes chearfully, and 


5 : > he 
make choice of intelligent, active, and pru- df ex 


dent, aids-de-camp. _ 

A general, before he begins to fight, ought 
to ſound the ſpirit of his ſoldiers, and obſerve? 
3 | whether 
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whether they have a firmer countenance than 


the enemy. It is dangerous to lead an army 
-1 to action that is not determined to do its 


It is a remarkable and true obſervation, 


5 battles are generally won by a ſmall num- 
ber of men; therefore the great myſtery con- 


ſiſts in the generals knowing how to chooſe 


them, to poſt them well conformable to his 
plan, and the ſervices required of them. It 
is impoſſible. to lay down rules and difpoſi- 


tions for drawing up an army in order off 
battle, therefore the reader muſt not expect 


them, for they can only be given, and regu- 
lated, according to the circumſtances ; ſuch as 
the poſition of the enemy, and the fituation. 


greatly. 
As every thing depends upon ! pre 


cautions, fo the general ſhould not even ne- 


glect thoſe which may be in appearance of 

e leaſt import, whether before the battle, 
or at the very time they may be put in execu- 
tion after the action; as the rallying the 


roops, the refreſhing of them, the retreating 


from before the enemy, or the purſuit of him, 
juppoling the battle to be gained. A general 
hould have, before-hand, formed the plans of 
de marches, and the enterprizes he would 
attempt; and be almolt certain of the means 
f executing them; if, on the contrary, he 


y which. the army, OF" in a. camp ſtrong by 
ſituations, 
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fituation, may prevent the enemy from rea | 
ing any hy bar from We vides vy b 
ſhould alſo have provided for the ſecurity of ik 
priſoners, the . hoſpitals, the plunder of the war's 
ſoldiers ; in ſhort, for all that is neceſſary ſof Po 
preſerving order and diſcipline, and every 
thing contributing to the ſecurity of the 
troops; the diſtreſs of the enemy, and the, 
glory of the ſovereign, ſhould be provided 

or without waiting the event, for at that 
time, confuſion and. diſorder. would prove 


more fatal than even the battle. A hiſtory of 


battles, is only the hiſtory of the overſights, 
and faults of generals. 5 - oY 

However bloody a battle may be, it is 
always leſs ſo than a long war, which by 
reiterated troubles, conſumes the treafures of 
ſovereigns, and drains the blood of the ſub- 
Jes. Nevertheleſs, there are ſome -occa- 
ſions where it is not left to a general's choice, 
either to give, or accept, of battle. An army 
of obſervation, and an army acting on the 
defenſive, neither can, nor ought to be de- 
ſirous of coming to an action. Both the one 
and the other ſhould have no other object in 
view, than that of poſting itſelf in ſo advan- 
tageous a ſituation, that the enemy may nei- 
ther entertain a thought of attacking it in it 
camp, or any hope of forcing it. The arm 


of obſervation, whoſe only object is to prote his v 
or cover, the troops forming a ſiege, ſhould Maye 


nerer ſeek to ſight the enemy, unleſs a * 


J 


. * 


Pls only be deſirous of occupying advantageous 
f "Wpoſts, to prevent the enemy's penetrating 
mi into the country, and attacking it in any po- 
ſition it ſhall have taken. e 
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ſights, Fa . 
it uh Of ihe invention of Gunpowder, the uſe 

ich by of Cannon, and @ Siege. 

p 2 T7 ITH reſpe& to the invention of 


- 6 ganpowNler, there is no certainty ; 
hoiee ſome aſcribe it to one Bartholdus Schwartz, a 


contradict it ®, therefore we ſhall not enter 
but confine ourſelves to ſome other parti- 


and ingenious Fryar Bacon, in a treatiſe pub- 


nn — th... 4 „ ** —B Bo * _ At 
9 9 — 
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bis while, he may ſee the various opinions in 
Mayer, Magius,. Pol. Virgil, Pancirol. Bezold. 
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ſtrength, to act upon the defenſive, ſhould 


German monk, in the year 1320, but others 
into a critical inquiry concerning this point,. 


culars of better authenticity. The learned 


If the reader is curious, and thinks it worth 


ed — Rivault, Joh; Matth. de Luna, Naude, 
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iſhed at Oxford in 1273, ſays * & an ant. 
ficial fire that ſhall burn at any diſtance, tan 
be compoſed of falt-petre and other ingredi. 
ents. A noiſe like that of thunder, and 
flaſhes as of lightning, may, be produced in 
the air, more terrible than thoſe cauſed by 
nature itſelf; for a ſmall quantity of the com- 
poſition, not exceeding a cubical inch in bulk, 
duly applied, makes a dreadful noiſe with 
ns flaſhings; and this may be done ſeve- 
ral ways, whereby a city, or an army may 


* 


be deſtroyed. Theſe are wonderful things, 


Moor 
hirte 
5 etiar 
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ler a 


if one knew how to uſe them with the juſt 
- 13 9 „ " 99 a . | ES 
quantity of proper ingredients f.“ Hence it 


is very probable, that Schwartz borrowed the 
bint from Bacon, but never did him the juſ- 
tice toown it. ö 


Authors greatly differ, when and by whom 


gunpowder was firſt applied to military pur: 
poſes in Europe. Some ſay in a ſea engage: 
ment between 'the king of Tunis, and the 


1— I 


— ad , » 
we ' 


* Epiſt. fratris Roger. Baconis de Secretis 
operibus artis et nature. | 
little treatiſe entitled Liber Ignium, written by 
one Marcus Græcus; in which gunpowder, the 
proportion of its ingredients, and its effects, are 
particularly deſcribed. The manuſcript was in 
the ſtudy of Dr. Mead, and Dr. Jebb. has pub- 
liſhed it in Fryar Bacon's works. 

| Mooriſh 
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Mooriſh king of Seville, about the end of the 
hirteenth century. Others ſay, by the Ve- 
netians in 1379 during their war with the 
zenoeſe, Rapin ſays, our glorious Edward 


Arti. 
„van 
redi· i 


and ll. uſed cannon in the battle of Creſſy, in, 
<d in 1346 *. Father Daniel ſays, that Sunpow- 
d ber and cannon were uſed by the French in 
com- 


338, as it appears, ſays he, from the records 
f the chamber of accompts, where the trea- 
ſurer of war has charged, in his money ac- 
ompts, for furniſhing powder and other. ne- 


bulk, 
with 
ſeve- 


may eſſaries for cannon f. 

ung ll Cannon, were at fir? mot 2 iron 18 2 
5 Jo ſoldered together, and fortified with ſtrong 
ace 


hoops, and, on emergencies, they were made 
f leather, lined with plates of braſs. Braſs 
annon were firſt founded by one Owen, an 
Engliſhman. The uſe of mortars is thought 
| Fo be older than that of cannon : they were 
pure Employed in the wars in Italy, to throw 
gage“ ones, and red hot balls of iron, long before 
an the he invention of bombs, which as Blondel | 


2d the 
e juſ- 
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ecretis * Rapin Tad this from Mezerai, 8 in Its . 
. © Fliſtory of France, ſays the Engliſh planted four 
rom à pieces of cannon upon a hill, which did great 
ten by xXecution, and ſtruck terror among the French 
er, the roops, it being the firſt time, they had ſeen, or 


ts, are Beard of, thoſe murdering engines. 
was in 


is pub - + Tom. II. dans la vie de Philip VI. dit de 
— | | 7 
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informs us , were firſt thrown at the ſiege of MW dou 
Wachtendonch in Guelderland, in 1588. Mt! 
Grenadoes and Petards are of a later date, Play 
nor were mines ſprung with gunpowder for to d 
many years, after it was firſt uſed in war. the 
As it is impoſſible to explain all the opera- with 
tions of a ſiege, without having frequent re- thro! 
_ courſe to mathematical and geometrical prin- Niece 
eiples, the various methods of fortifications, Nom 
Kc. &c. which could not be compriſed in whic 
che compaſs of this ſhort diſſertation, we muſt made 


content ourſelyes with giving the following * 
A Umo 


general idea of the nature of a ſiege. 
When an army goes to beſiege a fortified elves 
town, the firft care of the general is to ſur- whio 
round it with lines of circumyallation, and en 
contravallation ; the firſt to deprive it of all ort: 
intelligence, reinforcement, or ſupplies, the Wile 
- Hft, to prevent ſudden and unexpected allies Ne te. 
from the town, the beſiegers next generally rd 
nd fe 


intrench themſelves with a double ditch and 
breaſt-work, which not only prevent a ſur- 
priſe from the beſieged, but from any who 
may attempt to relieve them. If there be no 
hopes of ſtarving the town into a ſurrender by 
_ a blockade, kg time 3 admit of it, the 

beſiegers make regular approaches, by run- 
ning trenches, defended all along with » 
dreaſt- work, and in proper places with re · 
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1 | 
re of doubts. As the trenches advance, at conve- 
88. nient diſtances are raiſed batteries, which 
play continually on the fortifications, both 
r for to demolifh them, and that under their fire, 
the foldiers may carry on. the approaches 
\ With more ſafety. When they have dug 


pi through the counterſcarp ( if that be thought 
prin- neceflary) they fill up the ditch and make a 
ions, dam upon it defended by a gallery, over 
d in which they paſs up to the walls, and having 
mf Inade a breach in them, either by the Ord- 
wing Nrance or by ſpringing a mine, they uſe their 
- © Witmoſt efforts to mount it, and to make them 
kiel elves maſters of the place; to facilitate 
i ſur-⸗Irhich they throw great numbers of hand 
\ and grenadoes among the defendants, the cannon, 


mortars, and ſmall arms, playing all the 
phile inceſſantly from the ſeveral batteries, 
o terrify the beſieged, and drive them from 
heir walls and ramparts, Sometimes the be- 
ſegers burſt open the gates with petards, 
JC 
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Yf ſeeufity in the quarters, and canton- 
ments, of an arg. 
HEN a campaign is finiſhed, the 
VVgeneral's firſt care ſhould be to pro- 
. of and fix his troops in ſuch quarters where 
ub . oe they 
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they may be both ſafe and free from infult 
The marſhal de 'Puyſegeer has reduced the 
principles of eantonments to che ITY 
rules +. ' 
I. No quarter ſhould be open to an attack, 
8 being ſuſtained by others. e 
ome place ſhould be pitched upon 
aol Bruation may be e er for ac. 
tion. 

3. The field of battle ſhould'be ſo fituat 
ed, . all the troops may aſſemble in it, 
long before the enemy can fall upon them. 
4. An army ſhould neither be too much 
extended, nor too much men when in 
quarters. 


& For, whatever (fays he. in anon ſon 
place t) may be the ſituation in which af by 
army is cantoned, the cantonment ſhould bl * r 
diſpoſed after ſuch a manner, that no quarte bei 
can. be attacked without being ſpeedily: aſſiſt ll po! 

by the others; the general ſhould alſo enden wi 
vour as much as poſſible, to pitch upon ſos , the 
advantageous ſituation, where in caſe of an beit 
alarm, the troaps may be formed in order lf Pre 
battle, and where they fhall be obliged ti Pro 
rendezvous on the; firſt order: the general You 
alarm-poſt, or general place of arms, ſhould iron 

be fixed on OT where all the troops eat plac 
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inſat I agemble, before the enemy has time to fall 
ed the upon the quarters and cantoenments; which | 
lowing will depend on the enemy's diſtance, and that 
„Po the general place of arms, from the quar- 
attack MW ters.—Alſo before an army ſeparates, the ge- 

5 neral ſhould know the diſtance between his 


5 upon army and the enemy's; and whether, from 
for ac. the road he muſt take to come and attack the 
- .. aquvarters, he will require more time than the 


cantoned army to aſſemble his troops, and 
fall upon the quarters. 
To theſe inſtructions, let us add thoſe of 
the famous Montẽcuculli, who ſays «c R 
«© A. general ſhould eſtabliſh his quarters 
and cantonments in the neighbourhood of 
ſome great town, and cover them if poſſible, 
by a river, marking out the quarters in ſuch 
a manner, that they may be afliſted by it; 
being covered by a detachment in front; by 
poſting guards at the bridges and paſſages, by 
which the enemy may pals ; by deſtroying 
the fords, to prevent the enemy paſſing, and 
being troubleſome by their means; and to 
prevent their parties from intercepting the 
proviſion or forage, which they will endea- 
your at as much as poſſible; the forage drawn 
from the country, ſhould be depoſited in the 
places formed into magazine. 
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It is proper to obſerve, that although theſe 
atioiples are/ laid down for an entire ar- 


my, they are nevertheleſs applicable to leſſer 


and ſeparate bodies, and to the particular 


quarters of infantry, cavalry, dragoons, and 


huflars. 


i 


N. B. It was intended to have given here 2 
- ſecond part of this diſſertation, on Naval 


Mar; but as that would greatly exceed the 
bounds of this volume; it is hoped our 

readers will excuſe the deferring of - it to 
next t volume. 
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p 07 the Britiſh wars till the Romans 
 uitted the nd. 


N the laſt volums of the ancient 
1 * wars *, I gave an account of the 
two invaſions of Britain by. Julius 
NN Ceſar. At the cloſe of his ſecond 
| | expedition, the ſummer being 
Pear expi he wanted to return to the 
Fontinent, that he might winter in Gaul, to 
prevent any Ak a that might 


* 


GE. 


2 
= 


— AM 
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Vor. V. ; : happen 


= Britiſh wars till the Sl 
Happen there. This induced him the more 


Teadily to conclude a peace with the Bri. he 

tons; upon theſe conditions, that Caflibe. {M!® 

lan , ſhould leave Mandubratius, in the f. 

quiet poſſeſſion of his kingdom of the Tri- T 

nobantes +, which his father governed till MW ”* 

| murdered by Caffibelan ; and that the Bri. Ich. 

tons ſhould pay an annual tribute to the “ 
| people of Rome. > FL» ma 

It does not appear, either from the Roman, ah 

7 


or any other, hiſtorians, that this tribute was 
ever paid, or even demanded, nor, during 
the civil wars with which the Roman empire 
was immediately diſtreſſed after the death of 
Cæſar, that the Britons ſent thither either 
men, or money, as all other tributary countries 
did. But peace being again reſtored to Rome, 
Auguſtus purpoſed to paſs over to Briton to 
compel the inhabitants to ſtand to their agree- 
ment with J. Cæſar, but was three time 
prevented by new troubles nearer home. In 
the mean time, the Britons ſued for, and 


1 


8 * 


— 2 — 


The borders of Caſſibelan's territories ex- 
tended to the Thames in Surry, over againk 
Fi Oatelands, which lies eighty miles from the eaf 

[| ſhore of Kent, where Cæſar landet. 


| + They inhabited Eſſex, with part of Hert- 
| fordſhire, Verulam being the chief town of ther 
Kingdom. 8 


hat 


— 


Romans guirted the land. 7 


may had very readily granted them, a peace, and 


ON ſome of the Britiſh princes -procured his 
| 15 friendſhip by the preſents they ſent him, 
Tei Thus, by the ſmall tribute they ſent, they 
d tin Nvere freed from all further attempts upon 
Bri- them, during the reign of this prince, and 


the gradually became better known to the Ro- 
* mans, and conceived ſome idea of their 
power and, policy, As to Tiberius, his ſucceſ- 


2 ſor, he took no manner of notice of this iſland. . 
turing The next emperor, Caligula, indeed made a 


fooliſh expedition: here, which ended in no- 
thing more-than his men filling their helmets 
with cockleſhells upon the ſhore ; and which 
he expoled, at Rome, on his return, as tro- 
phies of a real conqueſt “, for which he de- 
manded a triumph ; but the ſenate, not quite 
ſo fooliſh as himfelf, hefitating about the 


empire 
ath of 


either 
untries 
Rome, 
iton to 


agree 

times 70 1 
„ ͤ 1 15 
r, and Caligula, in order to perpetuate the remem- 


rance of this ridiculous expedition, erected upon 
he ſpot. where his army was drawn up, a watch 
ower, in which there was a light, for the be- 
elit of mariners upon thoſe ſeas, The ruins of 
is tower, though ſwallowed up by the encroach- 
ng ſeas, may ſtill be ſeen, at low water, upon the 
oat of Holland. It is called by the people 
tereabouts, Britenhuis ; where they often find 
ones with inſcriptions, one of which was C. C. 
. F. and is interpreted by them, Cains Cali- 
gula, Pharum Fecit. Camb. Gib. Ed. p. 54. 


* 


756 Britiſh wars till the | 
matter, were likely to have loſt their heads Ml 7: 
for ſo doing, had not the emperor been re 
timely cut off by a conſpiracy. In the reign b. 
of Claudius, the next emperor, upon the Ml a: 
death of Cunobeline *, his two ſons, Togo- ai 
dumnus and Caractacus reigned ; when one 0 
Bericus, who had been driven out of Britain, th 
for attempting to raiſe a ſedition, perſuaded MW ut 
the emperor to invade this. iſland, that he m 
might revenge his own quarrel. In the mean th 
time, the noble and independent Britons ſent M fo 
an embaſſy, as from one ſovereign power to th 
another, to Rome, complaining. of the pro- fo 
- tection given the rebels, and demanding their MW P! 
being given up. But Claudius, far from 
Y complying, made a formal demand of tribute ¶ ſul 
from the Britons; but they, incenſed at the fo 
contempt with which their ambaſſadors were Wu! 
treated, and at the inſolence of the demand, MW en: 
ſhowed as little reſpect to the emperor's meſ-· ¶ op 
ſage, as he had to their's, and prohibited all Br 
commerce with the Romans. lea 
Upon this, Claudius ordered Aulus Plau- oct 
tius to | tranſport the troops he commanded tir: 
in Gaul, to Britain; but the ſoldiers, unwil-W leſ 
ling to enter upon a war, out of the world, as 
they termed it, mutinied, refuſing to quit 
Gaul; but at laſt conſented, ſolely out ot 
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* He was the ſucceſſor of Tenuantius, whoſſſ .! 
ſucceeded Caſſibelan. | | 


2 regard 


tribute 


at the 


rs Were 
cmand, 
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ited all 


18 Plau- 
manded 


unwil- 


orld, 25 

to quit 
out of 
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ius, who 


regard | 


oppoſi ion *. 
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regard to Plautius, vrho was a citizen of great 


reputation and virtue. He accordingly em- 
barked his forces at three different places, 


and ſoon arrived ſafely upon the Britiſh coaſt, 


and, being unexpected, landed without any 
He was ſome time in ſeeking 
the enemy, whoſe ſafety conſiſted in their 

union, but who, either from bad policy, or 


mutual jealouſy of each other, had diſperſed 


themſelves into different parties; theſe as he 
found them, he defeated, and ſo ſubdued 
them all. Caractacus was the firſt, and 
ſoon after his brother Togodumnus, whom 
Plautius defeated 

The Bodunni , who were at this time in 
fubj ection to the Catuellani t, preferring a. 
3 to a domeſtic, yoke, immediately 
ſubmitted to the Romans ; ; which firength- 


ened the power of Plautius, and gave him an 


opportunity of improving the diviſions of the 
Britons to the advantage of his maſter. And 
leaving a garriſon, he marched on 
other Ret who ſtill held out, and had re- 
tired beyond the Severn, where they lay care- 


leſly n TOY themfeives. ſuſli- 


bi 


—— — * * 


er of Chriſt, 43. 
+ They inhabited Glouceſterſhire and Oxford-- 


ſhire, 


of the country, from them ſtill called. Caſhew. 
E LF ciently 


againſt” _ 


t Or Caſſii, they inhabited a pretty large tract yy | 


78 Britiſh wars till the 
ciently ſafe, as not imagining that the Ro- 
mans could paſs the river without a bridge, 
But Plautius had, in his army, ſeme Ger- 
mans who were uſed to ſwim the ſtrongeſt 
currents. Theſe, by his orders, ſwam over 
the river with their arms, and eafily gained 
the weſtern ſhore, and though few in num- 
ber, ſo aſtoniſhed the Britons, that they re- 
tired to a further diſtance. It was now, that 
Veſpaſian firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; he with 
his brother Sabinus, was detached to ſupport 
the Germans ; which they did, and gained 
ſome advantage over the troops of the Britons 
whom they firſt met with. But theſe two ae- 
tions were far from being deciſive. The 
next day, a general engagement -enſued, 
1 greatly to the honour of the Britons, as the 
6 Romans had like to have been entirely cut 
= off. Veſpaſian himſelf was in eminent dan- 
it ger, but was reſcued by the piety of his fon, 
C. Sidius Geta, another general officer, 
Who was thought to be taken priſoner, diſ- 
engaged himſelf, and the troops he command- 
| ed, from the enemy, took advantage of the 
cga˖areleſſneſs which the proſpect of a victory) 
1 had thrown the Britons into, and charged 
them anew. This gave the Romans an op: 
portunity to recover themſelves, and, in the 

| end, to force the Britons to a retreat. It 
was both neceſſary and prudent for the Bri- 
| tons to ſhift; as they did, the ſeat of war; 2 
| . often as they could, for the benefit of ſubliſt: 
| | | ance 
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3 Romans quitted the Rund. 
ance and ſafety; as they had no places deſeru- 
ing the name of fortifications; and as they had 


no proviſions but what were juſt ſufficient for 
1 the moſt frugal calls of nature; as 


they had no ambition, but to preſerve their 
freedom, by harrafling their enemies. This 
led them to make a ſtand againſt the Romans 
towards the mouth of the Thames, among 
the fens and marſhes, being themſelves per- 
fectly acquainted with every paſſage through 
them; and by this means gave the Romans 
great trouble in following them. But the 
Germans attempted to ſwim over, while the 
other ſoldiers paſſed over to attack them; 
either by laying a bridge, or taking advan- 
tage of one, which the Britons, by an un- 
pardonable neglect, had left. In this action, 
Togodumnus fell, but the Romans reaped 
no advantage from this, ſince it exaſperated 
the Britons with greater fury againſt them. 
Plautius was fenſible that he ſhould not be 
able to give a deciſive blow, to an enemy 
who recovered freſh vigour from a defeat. 
He beheld, with wonder, the terrors of war 
redoubled, ready to pour forth its utmoſt re- 
venge on his diſtreſſed troops, whilſt every 
hand ſeemed determined to ſecure condi 
and liberty to its owner. Unable, therefore, 
to teſiſt the torrent which beat down all. be- 
fore it, he prepared to ſecure what he already 
poſſeſſed, and to preſerve the remainder of his 
l E 4 forces 


80 Britiſh wars till the 
forces, till they could be reinforced from 
Rome, where he knew great preparations 
were making to complete the buſineſs he 
came upon; and for this aſſiſtance he imme- 
diately ſent... The country of the Bodunni, 
that had ſubmitted to Plautius, afforded him, 
and his men, a ſecure retreat, who otherwiſe 
muſt have been cut off by ſword, famine, or 
by both, _ 
As ſoon as Claudius received intelligence 
how matters ſtood in Britain *, he, leaving 
the care of the government at home to V itel- 
Jius, haftened from Oſtia to Marſeilles by 
ſea, but in his paſſage was three times in 
danger of ein ſhipwrecked upon the Li. 
gurian. coaſt, Being arrived at Marſeilles, 
he travelled by land to Geſſoriacum +, from 
whence, with a great army, he ſet ail to 
ſor Britain, and brought with him ſeveral 
mT _ elephants, as being very ſerviceable animals, wt 
on this occaſton, as they could wade througiſ po! 
bogs and rivers, impaſſable by footmen.ſ a t 
Claudius having landed, as is ſuppoſed, il ex 
Richborough, immediately advanced to Plau · ¶ abi 
tius, who in the mean time could have at- he 
tacked the enemy, who imputed his inacti . Ro 
vity to fear; but avoided coming to action, ¶ ym 
that the emperor might have the glory of tit 
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victory. The Romans had now perhaps a, 
greater army than the Britons had ever ſeen 
defore ; but what was worſe, their diviſions, 

had greatly weakened the latter, and theſe 
were unable to defend themſelves, as their: _ 
brave forefathers had done. The Roman. 
army, commanded by Claudius, paſſed the 
Thames, and after a bloody battle *, defeat- 
ed the Britiſh forces 45 and then attacked, and 
took, Camelodunum, the royal ſeat of Cuno 
beline. This fo terrified the neighbouring 


| ſtate, that they voluntarily ſubmitted. During 


theſe ſucceſſes, Claudius was feveral times 
ſaluted imperator by his army, a thing with-. 
out a precedent, as a general never before had. 
that honour conferred upon him more than, 
once, in the courſe of one war. The Bri-. 
tons, always remarkable for gratitude, were 

ſo affected by the generoſity of the conqueror 
who only diſarming them, left them in the 
poſſeſſion of their goods, that they built him. 

a temple, and- honoured him as a God. This. 
expedition- took up but fifteen days. After an. 
abſence of ſix months, butſixteen days of which 

he ſpent in Britain, Claudius returned to. 
Rome, where he was honoured with a tri- 
umph, and he and his ſon with the ſurname 
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+ Whether this is, Maldon, Walden, or Col. 
theſter in Eſſex, hiſtorians are divided. 8 | 
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of ee beſides. other honours, as il B 
all Britain, whereas in fat only a ſmall pan, < 
had been ſubdued. Plautius, who was le n. 
governo, continued to make conqueſts, in r 
Which Veſpaſian and his ſon Titus, then bi 
only a tribune, bravely, diſtinguiſhed them- t! 
ſelves, Veſpaſian, in particular, fought d 
/ thirty battles with the Britons, ſubdued two fo 
powerful nations, took above twenty towns, Ml g. 
and the Iſle of Wight. Ig b 
A few years after , in the abſence ad. 
Pläuus, the Britons 4, either preſuming up: 
on the diſtractions of the government oi 2! 
Rome, or longing: to recover their, indepen - 7* 
dency, broke in upon the Roman conqueſts, le 
and continually harraſſed the Romans and C 
their allies, when Oſtorius Scapula, being ſen i tr 
into Britain, fell unexpectedly upon them; tl 
killed great numbers of them, and diſperſe 
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the reſt 1. The preparations that Oſtoriuſ f 
made to prevent future diſturbances from the : 
fe 

N . ; g pans 89 eee n 
ah ear of Chriſt, 30. e 
1 probably the Silures, or inhabitants of South W 
Wales. 2 | Vi 


by To prevent theſe 3 for the future, he u 

© built ſeveral forts on the Severn, the Avon and Ml 
the Nen, reduced. that part of the iſland, which 
lies ſouth of theſe rivers, to a Roman province, 

and, for a further ſecurity, made Camelodunum 


45 military colony. 


Br itons 
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Britons, greatly alarmed them ʒethey conſider- 


85 ay. if 
all pan ed themſelves as likely to be kept in conti 


vas le. nual ſubjection; this filled them with a gene- 
eſts, in ra! a N. Near where Oftorius had fixed⸗ 
„ then bis poſt, lived a powerful people, called then 
them. the Iceni *, who had not hitherta been ſub- 
fought dued by the Romans. , As they had formerly 
ied two ſought the Roman friendſhip, their example 
towns, Ml greatly influenced the conduct of the neigh- 
bouring ffates. A general rendezvous was ap- 
nce pointed, and a proper place for forming a camp, 
ing up- which they fenced with a rampart of earth, 
ent o and was inaccefible, only by a paſs too nar- 
depen-W row for cavalry to enter. The prime of the 
queſts, MW legionary ſoldiers, were not at this time with 
ns and Oſtorius, however, he advanced with what 


ng ſent troops he had, placed the cohorts as he 
them; thought beſt, and the cavalry, fo as to af- 
ſperſeſ fault the intrenchment. Soon after the aſ- 
ftoriug fault begun, the Romans deſtroyed the rude: 


works of the Britons, and gained an entrance 
ſword in hand; however, the attacked did 
not tamely ſubmit, but for a-while maintain- 
SY ed their cauſe with their uſual bravery, though 
fSouth WM worſted in the end. Their defeat, pre- 
7 vented the revolt of other ſtates, who were 
ure, " upon the point of tHrowing off the Roman 
— Rs. 5 
which! ·⁊· u—--] — 
ovince, | 1 5 | 
dunum In Suffolk, Norfolk, and: Cambridgeſhire. 
E 6 yoke, 


om the 


ritons, 
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yoke. The Cangi+, upon the approach of 


the victorious Romans, not thinking them- 
ſelves able to oppoſe their enemy in the open 
field, imitated the policy of their anceſtors, 
by felling upon them in detached parties; 
yet this did not hinder the progreſs of Oſto- 
Tius, who was advancing towards the oppo- 
fite coaſt to Ireland. But he, receiving in. 
telligence that the Brigantines, who inhabited 
the northern countries of England, were rif- 
ing, turned back, and ſoon put an end to 
this inſurrection. _ a Of 

Soon after he had other enemies to deal 
with; the Silures, a brave people, fond of 
liberty, and headed by their king Caractacus, 
famous for his great exploits, being the beſt 
general Britain ever had, and beloved by his 
people. 'The nations who were in alliance 
with the Silures, had choſen him to. be the 
chief commander of their forces, with theſe 
he was retired into the country of the Ordo- 
vices d, and prepared to receive the Romans. 
Io this purpoſe he drew up his army on the 
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+ Who lived in the weſtern part of Wales; 
or, as Horſely conjectures, about Derbyſhire. 


Who inhabited Mongomeryſhire, Merioneth- 


mire, Cacraarvonſhire, Flintſhire, and Derby- 
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ſhire. 
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fide of a hill +, very difficult of acceſs, with 
a little river * at the bottom, which was ver 
ſerviceable to him, though fordable i in ſeveral 
places. He further ſecured his camp with a 
kind of rampart, made of flint and ſtones. 
Though Caractacus thought himſelf pretty 
Eng yet the Romans, who wanted to put 
an end to the war, were not deterred by all 
theſe diſadvantages, from. attacking him ; 
whilſt on the other hand, the Britons, pro- 
miſing themſelves that the event of the day 
would ſecure their liberty, prepared with the 

reateſt ardor for the battle; ; whilſt their 
. exhbrted them to a vigorous attack, 
by every motive that could. inſpire them with 
courage and reſolution. Caractacus, in parti- 
cular, told his men, that this was the impor- 
tant day, this the decifive field, that was to 
fix their doom, in a ſtate of recoyered liber- 
ty, or eternal bondage.“ He invoked the 
glorious memories of their anceſtors, who had 
driven Cæſar out of Britain, and freed their 
country from the dominion of the Romans, 
preſerved to them their Ubertics, and * 


p — 
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* There! is a bill, on the Ss of Shropſhire, 
where the rivers Clune and Temd meet, inac- 
ceſſible but at one place, called from Caractacus, 
Caer Carader, where the relicks of theſe ſtone 
ramparts are yet to be ſeen; Horſley P. 31. 


The Severn, or more probably the Des. 
leges, 


86 Britiſh wars till the 
leges. A ſhout of applauſe proved* how 
agreeable what he ſaid was to his whole ar. 
my, which, to a man, declared their fixed re. 
ſolution to loſe their lives in defence of their 
liberty ; whilſt every countenance fhowed an 
"eagerneſs to engage. The Britons aſſumed 
ſuch an air of reſolution, as at firft intimidat- 
ed the Roman general, but conſidering the 
eagerneſs of his own men to engage, he gave 


himſelf with the fordable parts of the river. 
The Romans pretty eaſily paſſed the river, 
but in their approach to the enemy's camp, 
many of them were killed and wounded by a 
-of roof over their heads with their ſhields, 
and ſoon broke through the ill-compacted 
_ {tone rampart. This obliged the Britons to 
ther they were purſued by the heavy, as wel 
were entirely diſperſed, and the wife, daugh: 


Priſoners. Caractacus alſo, who fled to Car- 


the ſignal for battle, having firſt acquainted 


ſhower of darts, whereupon they made a kind 


retire to the tops of their mountains, whi- 
as light, armed ſoldiers, till at length they 
ter, and brothers of Caractacus, were made 


thiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes +, for pro- 
tection, was delivered bound to the conqueror, 
This was eſteemed a very remarkable victo- 
ry; the name of Caractacus was become fa- 
mous even in Rome itſelf, by the long oppo- 


| fition he had made to the Roman power for ſe- 
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Romans guitted the i land. 87 
ven years, with naked men, compared to the 
Roman general and his legions, completely 
armed and bred up in war. When CaraCta- 
cus was brought to Rome, the people were 
ſummoned to attend, as on ſome ſolemn oc- 
caſion; and the prætorian cohorts” ſtood to 


their arms. Firſt came the king's ſervants, 


then the ſpoils taken in war; after theſe, the 
brothers, the wife, and daughter of Caracta- 
cus; and laſt of all, himſelf; but he, neither 
in his countenance, words, or actions, ex- 
preſſed any kind of fear, or baſe ſubmiſſion; 
but ſtanding before the tribunal of Claudius, 
delivered himſelf in this manner: „If my 
mind, Cæſar, had been as moderate in my 
proſperity, as my birth and dignity were 


eminent, I might have come into this city a 


friend, rather than a captive; nor couldſt 
thou have diſdained one for a confederate, 


whoſe deſcent was ſo noble, and who ruled 


ſo many nations. My preſent condition, to 
me diſgraceful, to thee is glorious. I had 
riches, men, arms and horſes; no wonder 
that I contended to preſerve them. But if 
fate has decreed the empire yours, we among 


[the reſt, muſt fall under your ſubjection. 
Had ſubmitted ſooner, my misfortunes had 
been leſs conſpicuous,” and your conqueſt leſs 
glorious. If you proceed capitally againſt us, 
and deprive us of our lives, both will ſoon be 
forgotten. But if you ſuffer us to live, we 
$22] remain we examples of your cle- 


mency.“ 
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lages; but not till the prefect, with eight 


88 Britiſh wars till the 


mency.” Claudius, moved with the nobk 
behaviour of the royal captive, pardone( 
him and the reſt of the priſoners; who being 
unbound, in a moſt reſpectful manner, re. 
turned him their thanks. 1 

Oſtorius received the honour of a triumph; 
but did not preſerve his reputation much 
longer. The Britons *, at the fate of their 
hero, reſumed their former vigour, poured 
upon Oſtorius, and the legionary cohorts, i 
left in garriſon to keep the Silures in awe; 
theſe being ſurrounded, were very near being 
entirely cut off, had it not been for a timely 
Teſcue from the neighbouring forts and vil: 


centurions,. and the moſt forward of their fol- 
diers, were cut to pieces. The Britons then 
attacked à forraging party, and routed not 
only that body, but ſome ſquadrons ſent to 


its ſupport. They were vigorouſly purſuing MW ger 
their advantage, when Oſtorius ſent out his co # 
horts to oppoſe them; but the Britons ſtill con- I ru 
tinuing to bear down all before them, he we aita 
at laſt obliged to bring his whole force again W lu: 


them. Victory in the end declared in favour I lur: 
of the Romans, and the brave Britons were Di 
obliged to retire, as the night came on, with a I pel 
very inconſiderable loſs, conſidering that the) Ve 
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Romans auitted the land. 8 


Ihad fougbt three battles in one day, againſt 
Iſuch well-diſciplined troops as the Romans. 

There were afterwards ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
between their parties, in woods and moraſſes. 
The Silures were more exaſperated than an 

other people, as the emperor had ſaid, That 
e could root out the very name of them. They 
E ſurpriſed and defeated two cohorts, who, for 


the ſake of plunder, had advanced too far 


into the country, and having diſpoſed of their 
© ſpoils and priſoners in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, drew them into a revolt. Theſe miſ- 
E fortunes coming ſo thick, one upon the neck 
ſof another, are thought to have contributed 
to the death of Oſtorius the Roman general, 
who could not bear to ſee thoſe laurels 
faded he had reaped in the beginning of 
his command. The enemy rejoiced, as for 
a victory, that they had worn out ſo great a 


general. 


| A, Didius was appointed to ſucceed Oſto- 
rius in Britain, where he found the Roman 


affairs in ſome diſtraction, the legion of Man- 
lius Valens having been defeated. 
{ lures continued to infeſt the Roman pale, till 
; Didius, by the ſtrong parties he ſent out, com- 
; pelled them to retire to their mountains. 
| Venutius, a prince of the Brigantes, now 
| commanded the Britons : he was the huſband 
of queen Carthiſmandua, who betrayed Ca- 
{ ractacus to the Romans; ſhe, by the merit 
of that action, preſuming on the protection of 
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the Roman general, eloped from her huſban! 11 
and took Vellocatus, one of his gentlene Ang 
to her bed. This infamous action was nuthe 
only attended with the reſentment of her huMal! t 
band, but the revolt of almoſt all her ſuMere: 
jects; whereupon ſhe implored the Romi po: 
aid, and by their aſſiſtance, eſcaped her hu pait 
band's fury. Venutius, provoked that wer 
Romans ſhould intermeddle in his domeſirMce! 
atfairs, and protect an adultreſs againſt hin bra. 
tiough he was formerly their ally, broœupc 
out into open war, aſſembling the Briton Bi 
from every part of the country, Who wer ids 
highly incenſed with the repeated inj rig bea 
they received from the Roman officers. D. age 
dius being grown old and laden with honour; Wh 
carried on the war by his generals, who dite 
little more than maintain their ground again the 
the incurſions of the Britons. Veranniu the 
was ſent by the emperor Nero, to commani ter 
in Britain, after Didius : he marched again pi 

0 


the Silu: es ſoon after his arrival, and engage 
them with ſome ſucceis, but died in the fit We 
car of his government, declaring by hi fo. 
will that he would have made a complete Er. 
congueſt of the ifland, if he had lived two ber 
ears longer. To him fucceeded Suetoniu qu 
. eſteemed one of the beſt ſoldiers oi th 
the age, and for two years together, carried R. 
on the war with great ſucceſs. ; ed 
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Then 


Ipafiage, or ſwam over. 
were drawn up on the oppoſite ſhore to re— 
Eceive them, and numbers of women with fire- 
brands in their hands, and their hair looſe 
upon their ſhoulders, ran up and down the 
EBritiſh camp like ſo many furies. The Dru- 
ids their prieſts, alſo lifting up their hands to 
heaven, 
Jagainſt their enemies as they advanced, at 
which the Roman ſoldiers ſtood amazed to 


prieſts. 


Romans quitted the iſland. 91 
Then he prepared to attack the iſle of 


: \ngleſey, which had ſent reinforcements to 
the Silures, and was the conſtant retreat of 


il the diſaffected. He built him therefore a 


great number of flat-bottomed boats, to tran- 
port the foot, and his horſe either forded the 


The enemies troops 


uttered the moſt dreadful curſes 


that degree, it is ſaid, that they neglected 


(their defence; till &wakened and incited by 
their generals to mind their duty, and not be 


terrified by a company of fooliſh women and 
(Here I doubt great allowances muſt 
be made for the hiſtorian's particular vein, for 


we muſt not only ſuppoſe that the Roman 
ſon rs were ſuperſtitious to a very high de- 
gree, to be in the confuſion they are repre- 
ſented, but that they were hitherto unac- 
quainted with the Britiſh cuſtoms, though 
| they had dwelt fo long among them.) 
Roman ſoldiers attacked the Britons and defeat- 
ed them, throwing them into the fires they had 
| Prepared for their ſacrifices : garriſons were 
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groves cut down, where their altars uſed to 
 fmoak. He lp vo ö 


mote war againſt the people of Angleſey, 
He received advice of a general revolt d 


Jar coheir with h's two daughters ; but the 
| Boadicea his widow, and raviſhed his daugh- 
goods were confiſcated, and the whole royal 


with all imaginable inſolence. 


Q2- . Britiſh wart till the 


afterwards placed in their towns, and ther 


While Suetonius was engaged in this re- 


the Iceni ; their king Praſatugus, it ſeems, 
dying, poſſeſſed of great wealth, the better 
to ſecure it to his family, had left Cz: 


centurions and Roman officers, under pre- 
tence of ſurveying and taking poſſeſſion of the 
emperor's new inheritance, plundered the 
palace of the deceaſed king, beat and abuſed 


ters; the grandees of the kingdom were turn- 
ed out of their paternal eſtates, the peoples 


family treated after the manner of ſlaves, or 
priſoners taken in war. The colony of Ca- 
malodunum in particular, treated the natixe 


With theſe indignities and barbarities the 
whole nation was ſo provoked, that, they 
unanimouſly had recourſe to arms, entering 
into a confederacy “* with the Trinobantes f, 
and other people who had ſuffered in like 
A „ 
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Camalodunum, the chief colony of the 
Romans, was but ſlightly fortified at this 


id they 
uſed to 


this re rſt bent their fury. The number of the 


1gleſey, Holdiers in garriſon there was very ſmall, and 
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ſeems, 
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/atus Decianus the procurator, to whom 
hey ſent for relief, could ſpare them but two 
undred men. The ſoldiers retired into the 
emple, as the place of greateſt ſtrength, 
here they defended themſelves two days; 
but being taken by ſtorm, they were all put 
o the ſword 3 the temple of Claudius demo- 


From hence the Britons marched to meet 
Petus Cerealis, who was coming to the re- 
lief of Camalodunum with the ninth legion; 


peoples Wim they defeated, cutting moſt of the legion 
le royalſin pieces, their commander eſcaped by. the 
es, orſwiftneſs of his horſe to the Roman camp, 
of Ca- rhere, with ſome difficulty, he defended him- 


' natives elf; and Catus Decianus, whoſe rapine had 
oecaſioned the inſurrection, fled into Gaul. 
ties the{Wuetonius receiving repeated advices of the 
at they 
entering 
antes , 


in like 


% * 
* 


dleſex. 


my, to which he was inclined by the cries 


hoſe afterwards to abandon the town and 


Camalo- advance 


ime; againſt this place therefore the Britons 


iſhed, and the town plundered and burnt. 


liſtreſs the Roman colonies were reduced to, 
returned by hafty marches towards London, 

hich was full of Roman inhabitants and 
rich merchants, though not termed a. colony 
at this time, Here the general had at firſt. 
letermined. to wait the approach of the ene- 


and entreaties of the inhabitants; but he 
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their mouths, as if they were devouring theit 


deſs of victory. _ . | 
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advance in ſearch of the Britons, taking with 
him all that were able to bear arms and were 
willing to join him; and the reſt, whom ſex 
or age rendered unfit for a campaign, were 
left behind, and ſoon after periſhed by the 
fury of the enemy. Verulam, a Roman free 
town, underwent the ſame fate; for the Bri. 
tons neglecting to attack the Roman caſtles 
and fortreſſes, fell upon the open wealthy 
towns, maſſacering no Jeſs than ſeventy thou- 
ſand ſouls. The Britons made no priſoners, 
but put all to the ſword, exerciſing unheard 
of cruelties, if we may credit the Roman au- 
thors : they hanged up women naked, cut- 
ting. off their breaſts and faſtening them to 


own fleſh, while they themſelves feaſted and 
rejoiced in the temple of Andate, the Goc. 


Buetonius had with him only the fourteenth 
legion, and ſome ſtandaftds of horſe, amount- 
ing in the whole to ten thouſand veterans, 
completely armed : he choſe a place for the 
engagement where the enemy could neither 
fall upon hib flanks, or rear, having his front 
towards a large plain, where the Britons 
were encamped; he drew up his foot in the 
center, and placed the horſe upon the wingy 
and here he waited the approach of the ene- 
my. The Britons, without any order, ranged 
about the plain in troops and companies, 
rending the air with their ſhouts ; there wer 

f ; | not, 
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Romans guitted the i/tmd. gy 
not, according to the Roman account, leſs | 
than two hundred thouſand. of them, and ſo 1 
onfident of victory, that they had brought 
heir women with them (to ſee the ſlaughter | 
of the Romans,) whom they placed in their | 
aggons on the further fide of the plain. 
Boadicea, whoſe wrongs were the principal 
docaſion of the inſurrection, was that day 

their leader. TE 5 
Suetonius, unmoved at the ſhouts and 
hreats of the enemy, ſtood firm and received 
their charge; after which the Britons ſoon | 
diſperſed, and he had little to do but to pur- 
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hem tothe Romans did not ſpare even the women 


it is ſaid; inſomuch that fourſcore thouſand 
lied by the ſword that day, while the Ro- 
nans did not loſe above four hundred men, 
according to their own hiſtorians. Boadicea 
poiſoned herſelf, as ſome write; others ſay 
ſhe died a natural death, but all agree ſhe did 
not long ſurvive the battle.  _ 
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ted and 
e God- 


irteenth 
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eterans, 


for the Suetonius was ſoon after reinforced from | 
neither Germany with ten thouſand foot, and a _— 
lis front houſand horſe, and kept a very ſevere hand 


Britons ver the Britons ; and what was an addition 
t in tbeſ to their misfortunes, they were grievoully af- 
8 wings licted with famine, having neglected to ma- 
he ene- ure their grounds during the inſurrection. 
, ranged Pulius. Claſſicianus, ſucceeded Decianus in the 
npanies, thce of procurator. 5 

re were = n tos 

not, | | | 
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Not long after, Suetonius loſing ſome gal. 
lies upon the coaſt, was commanded to ref 
his government to Petronius Turpilianus, 
This general proved much more indulgent 
to the Britons; and having compoſed and 
calmed their ſpirits, reſigned his poſt to Tre- ” 
bellius Maximus, not entering upon any ac- 
tion during/his adminiſtration. 
Trebellius followed the ſteps of his prede- ” 


ceſſor, terming his remiflneſs and want of MW” 
diſcipline, gentle government ; which occa- 5 


ſioned an intolerable licentiouſneſs and dil- 
order in his camp. The ſoldiers were in- 


cenſed againſt him alſo on account of his th 
covetouſneſs, and a civil war breaking out 5 
A] 


in the empire, Roſſius Czlius, the legate 
of a legion, being of a different party, 6M 
incited the ſoldiers againſt Trebellius, that 
he was obliged to fly into Germany for pro- & 
"Czlius, and the legate of another legion, MW 


who were in the intereſt of the then emperor ſee 
Vitellius, took upon them the adminiftration, MW.) 
in 


till Vitellius ſent over Vectius Bolanus to 
command in Britain. Petilius Cerealis, off 
conſular dignity, was appointed by Veſpaſial 
to ſucceed in the government of Britain. He 
had ſeveral ſmart encounters with the Bri- 
r | 1 
Julius Frontinus ſucceeded Cerealis, who 
by reducing the Silures and' driving them 
rom their ſtrongeſt retreats in the moun- x 
tains? 


1 
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14 gal tains obtained abundance of honour ; but Ju- 


nt: lius Agricola, whom Veſpaſian fs” hither in 
ulgent his laſt year, having been bred up in the 


4 Britiſh wats, extended the Roman conqueſts 
Tre: in this iſland beyond any of his predeceſſors *. 
: A little before his arrjval, the Ordovices + 


ny *" had cut off a body of Roman horſe, which 
de. was quartered amongſt them: Agricola, tho 
on it was the latter end of the ſummer, and the 
hands; forces lay diſperſed about the province, aſſem- 
d dit. bled a body of troops, and marched directly 
- 25" againſt the Ordovices, whom he beat from 
oh I their hills, and almoſt extirpated the whole 


nation. From thence he marched to the iſle of 


ng " Angleſey, where not ſtayin, g for boats, he com- 
8. 0 manded ſome of the auxiliaries to ſwim over 
is, that the ſea ; which fo terrified that people, that he 


ſoon completed the reduction of it. Theſe 
two actions raiſed his reputation to a very 
great height.” The Britons were amazed to 
ſee him, at the very entrance upon his go- 
vernment, when the time is uſually taken u 
in compliments and congratulatory addreſſes, 
make ſo conſiderable a progreſss. 
7 The emperor Veſpaſian dying about this 
St Heime, his ſucceſſor Titus confirmed Agricola 
the Br n his command ; who ny the field ms 
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that he left them ſcarce any retreat : but ak 
ter he had ſufficiently terrified the Britong 
and ſhewn them that it was to little Purpoſe 
to refit the Roman arms, he fo allured then 
with the mildneſs of his government, that 
many diſtant cities, without R 
dame and ſubmitted to him. 

Agricola, in the third year of his govern. 
ment, diſcovered nations before unknown to 
the Romans, advancing northward as far a 
the Bay of Taus, or '1 weed, without being 
moleſted by the Britons. He made himlſc| 
maſter of that part of the coaſt of Scotlani 
neareſt Ireland. 

The following ſummer jt bling rumoured 
that all the nations beyond Bodotria, (Edi. 
burg Frith) were in motion, and intended 
3 attack the Roman army, Agricola ordere 

2 8 fleet to ſail along the coaſt as he advanc 
a to aſſiſt the land- forces; and here in the 
evening, when: the fleet was at anchor, and 
the army encamped, the mariners often can: 
on ſhore. The Roman fleet ſtruck the Bri 
tons with terror: they did not however ne. 
glect their defence, but aſſembled their forces 
and attacked ſeveral of the Roman fortreſſes 
Agricola obſerving that the Britons divide 
their forces into ſeveral ſmall bodies, dividel 
his army alſo into three parts; which ti 
enemy underſtanding, on a ſudden joined: 
their forces, and fell upon the ninth Jegia 


1 in their camp, at midnight, doing n ext 
Cutid 
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cution before the Romans were well awake: 
dut Agricola, by his ſpies, having intelligence 


of the march of the Britons, followed them 
cloſe at the heels, ſo that by break of day, 


the Roman ſtandards appeared on every ſide : 
the diſpute was very ſharp in the narrow 
paſſages to the camp, but the Britons were 
Jefeated, and compelled to retire to their 
bogs and mountains. The Roman ſoldiers, 


who, juſt before, were ready to mutiny upon 


their marching fo far northward, upon this 
ſucceſs, defired their generals would lead 
them to the utmoſt bounds of Britain; 
while the enemy, aſcribing their defeat mote 
to the ſtratagems of the general than the 
ſtrength of his forces, prepared again to meet 
him in the field: they ſummoned all that 
were able to bear arms, and having ſecured 
their families in places leaſt expoſed, obliged 
themſelves, at their ſacrifices and folemn meer- 


1ngs, to make their utmoſt efforts againſt the 


common enemy. * 3 - 

The follq wing ſummer, Agricola having 
ſent his fleet to the coaſt of Scotland before 
him, to alarm and diſtract the enemy, be- 
gun his march to the north with a good ar- 


my, in which he entertained ſeveral Britons 


belonging to the Raman colonies, of whoſe 


fidelity he was well aſſured. He found the 


enemy encamped on the Mountain Gram- 
pius, (Grainſbrane-Hill in the county of 
Marr) to the number of thirty thouſand 
SOUR» i 


men, 


by 


princes. The firſt line of Agricola's army, 


For the Romans, it ſeems, never expoſed 


The Britiſh foot were drawn up on the 


two armies, which rung with the very noiſe Nu 


the Britons in a cloſer figbt, whoſe ſpears and 


men cemmanded hy Galgacus, one af their 


and he had three thouſand horſe upon the 
wings; the Roman legion compoſed the ſe- 
cond line, with whom he did not. propoſe to 


enemies with their numbers; their horſe and MW, 


of the Britons, and compe 


The Britiſh horſe and chariots not being able 
to make any, impreſſion on the Romans, 
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was compoſed of eight thouſand auxiliary foot, 


engage, unleſs there was a neceility for it. 
their national forces in the front of the batt'e, 


ſide of the hill, and made as great an appeat- 
ance as they could, in order to terrrify theit 


chariots ſcoured over the plain between the MW... 


of them. Agricola having ordered his front ne 
to be extended, that the enemy might not th 
flank him, alighted from his horſe, and ſtand- th 
ing at the head of the legions, made a fignal Mp, 
to begin the charge. The two armies fought MW 
for ſome time at a diſtance with their darts in 
and arrows, till Agricola commanded three ſh. 
cohorts of Batavians to advance and engage WW, 


pointed ſwords gave them a 1 advantage 
„ And let 


them to retire. 


were 9 51 J, and fell in among their own 
dot. where they did more miſchief than th 
em, . 6˙7b̃ INE, tz) $64 
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The Britons on the tops of the hills, who. 


thei bad nor yer engaged, obſerving, che fall 
Arm > {Bo Hl at PI ©» Mn 
ria, numbers of the Romans which charged their 
v foot, farces, were about to ſurround them, when 
on the 5 1 in 7. 7 75 
1 Oe Agricola detached four troops of horſe from 
ne ſe- ¶ thc body of reſerve, which, ſoon, compelled. 
pole. to i them to retire, and a N lately 
for it. followed. Of the Britons, were killed about 
xpoled ten thouſand, and of the Romans, nof above 
Hagen three hundred and forty, among whom, the 
on the s. Pref / 


moſt confiderable was Autus Atticus, 5 efect 


appcar- of a cohort, who, by his on youthful heat, 
ty their and the fierceneſs of his horfe, way carried 
rie and away among the thickeſt of the enemy. The 
een the night coming on, the Britons fled to the 
. oy woods and inacceſfible part of the country, 


not endeavouring to keep together in à body: 


ght not they burnt and deſtroyed their own houſes in 
d ſtand- th t t . h t he 2 weeks #3 © $6 Big $4? 
eir retreat, ſo that the next morning the 


a fignal N Romans obſerved' the whole country to be in 


s fought Na ſmoak, but not a man to be found. It be- 
eir darts Ning now the latter end of the ſummer, Agricola 


ed three led his army to the country of the Floreſti, 
engage (which ſome take to be the people of Angus 


ears and upon Tay, in the eaſtwern part of Scot] 170 5 
vantage others take them to be hi hlanders.) * av 
to retire. „ be com- 


ing received hoſtages of this people, he com- 


zing able Wnanded his admiral to fail round Britain, 
Roman, While he himſelf led back the horſe and foot 
heir on eaſy marches, the better to ſettle and con- 
than tit m bis new conqueſts, after which the ar- 
vent into winter- quarters. The fleet 
The ; F 3 having 
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having had a proſperous voyage, made the 
Trutulenſian port (near Sandwich) from 
whence it firſt ſet ſail, having ſubdued the 
iſlands" of Orkney in their way; though 
others hold they were redueed two years be- 
ſore. Domitian, the brother of Titus, was 
now - emperor” of Rome, and received the 
news of Apgricola's fuccefs with great ſeeming 
fatisfaQion, decreeing him the higheſt ho- 
nours; but however, recalled him ſoon. after, 
and ſent him into the eaſt; where he died, 
ſuſpected to be poiſoned by the directions of 
the emperot, who could not bear to ſee e 


— DO COS. 


ſelf out-hined. The ſucceeding emperors if 
loſt much of what Agricola had won. 

We have ſcarce 2 . certain account of t 
What was tranſacted in Britain from the time U 
Agricola left the ifland ®, till the reign of the In 
emperor ' Adrian, when it appears that the tb 
Caledonians and Picts, having made incur- be 
ſions int6 the Roman province, Iulius Severus ¶ pe 


was ſent over to reſtrain them; and after- 
wards the emperor came hither in perſon, and 
built a wall of earth, r, Solway Frith near 
Carliſle to the river Tyne by Newcaſtle, re- 
ſigning all the reſt of the eee, as far as 
Sterline, which was the former boundary o 
the Romans, to the Caledonians. 
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of Britain hs Clodius Albinus 8, who ſoon 


after was commanded, upon ſome diſguſt the 


: Mperor had. entertained, to reſign to Juni 


h 135 1 being adyanced to the empire, re- 


ſtored 5 to his government of Britain 
again, in w 7 he continued during the 


Tour rogns 0 


Pertinax, and Didius Julianus. 

he ſucceedi ing emperors Septimius Severus u, 
ent oyer Hiraclitus as bis lieutenant. Albi- 
nus afterwards aflembled all the Roman 
forces i in 1 8 50 and Gaul, and gave battle 
to Severus, n Lyans in France, but after 
an. obſtinate diſpute, Albinus was Killed in 
the field of battle, and his army entirely de- 
feated. Hereupon, Severus divided Britain 
into two proyigces, committing the govern- 


* 


ment of the ſouth to Wan and the 


a to Virius Lupus. 

The Caledonians, about this time, frank 
in upon, the Roman pale, deſtroying all the 
country, before them, which Lupus not being 
able to reſtrain with the troops he command- 


ed, ſent to the emperor. for a; reinforcement. 


3 grown old |, and ill of the Gout, 
had notwithſtanding an ambition to complete 

the conqueſt of Britain, and accordingly de- 
| termined. to go thither in perſon, taking his 
two ſons Caracalla and Geta with him. de⸗ 
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verus {et forward with a voss sus; 201 


arrived in Britain much ſooner than the Cale- 
donians expected, who being terrified at the 


approach of thefe mighty forces, mmimed? ately 


| fent ambaſſadors 0 ebe their fubmiſſton. 


Fhe emperor entertained them With fair 


words for a time; but having made the ne- 


ceffar preparations for his march, 'they-were 
enmilied without effecting any thing. The 
emperor ordered bridges 8 de made „ to lay 


over” the bogs and marſhy dn witlr 
which the north part of Bricdin men bod 


ed, for thither he underſtood the Caledonians 
aſed-to retire, and round not A f mr 


| by the Romans. 


Having paſſed Adrian wall, he ordered 
the woods to be cut Jown, 


ffeg up the 


moraſſes in his way: but notre AAKd If alt 


| fits eaution, the ritons frequently. ſurpriſed” 


his troops, and cutoff great numbers of them, 
though they never durſt EV SAS. the grand 
amy, infomuch that it is computed Severus 
did not loſe leſs than fifty thonland? men in 
this expedition. He perſiſted, However; to 
march to the öſt Wen- Pd arts G Britain, 
compelling the Britons to aecefſt of peace on 


ſuch terms as he thought fit to preferihes. 


But, for the ſecurity of the ſouth, againſt 


roads to be made. 
| over the bills, and Jraniedd or 


* 


future incurſions, he built a new wall of 


ſtane 


142 „ 
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ſtone eroſs the iſland g, upwards of fourſcors 
miles in length, between. Solway Frith, and 
the river Tyne, near. the place where the 
wall built by the emperor. Adrian - formerly 
ſtood. Towers were built alſo.on this wall 
at proper diſtances, and a large ditch for ity 
defence. "The emperor afterwards took upon 
him the title of Britannicus Maximus, and 
reſided at the city of York, leaving the com- 

mand of 8 army to his fon Antonius Cars- 


calla; but he being intent upon his pleaſures, 


or, as ſome ſay, buſied in a conſpiracy againſt WW | 
bis father, the Caledonians bad recourſe to WF | 
arms again, and made incurſions. into the 
Roman pale as formerly, whereupon the em- f 
peror commanded his ſon to march againſt f 
them, and ſpare neither ſex or age, but e: 
tirpate the whole race. But the emperor dy- i r 
ing at York ſoon after, his two ſons made 8 
peace with the Caledonians, and having re- n 
ceived hoſtages, returned to Rome. 2 
During the reign of the emperor. Galienus, WW ty 
we underſtand there was à general revolt, Nut 
and of the thirty tyrants, who took upon Ml th 
them the title of emperors, it is conjectured B. 
from their coins, that ſeveral of them re- of 
W: 
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ſided here, or uſurped the government of 
Britain, <p aa I | 
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Carauſius, a German of mean extraction, 


in the reign of Diocleſian, being made admi- 


ral of the Belgick and Armokie ſeas, then 
much infeſted by the Franks and den, ſo 
inriched himſelf by 'the prizes he took, or by 
the bribes he receiyed for not doing his duty, 
that he was thought dangerous to the ſtate, 
and underſtanding” that Maximiänlus Hefeu- 
le, Piocleſtans adopted fon; was rharching: 
into Gaul againſt him, he paſſed over with 
his navy into Britain, and made himiſelf maſ- 
ter of the iſland ; and Raving encmaſed his 
fleet, and afſemble& # conſiderable army here; 
bid defiance to” Maximian, Who having na 
fleet to oppoſe” Caraufius, was content tœ Af 
ſociate him with Him in the empire, and 
yield the government of Britain to him. Ca- 
rauſjus repaired and fortified the wall built by 
Severus, and erected a triumphal arch in me- 
mory of ſome victory obtained thereabouts, 
and there are coins ſtill remaining of theſe 
two emperors joining hands. But ſome miſ- 
underſtanding afterwards happening between 
them, Maximian ſent Conſtantius to beſiege 
Bologn, which was garriſoned by the forces 
of Carauſius. In the mean time, 'Carauſins 
was treacherouſly aſſaſſinnated in Britain by 
Alectus, one of his friends, who aſſumed the 
imperial purple... Conſtantius immediately 
tranſported his army into Britain; where his 
forces defeated Alectus, /atid killed bim in the 
keld of battle. e i 
e Dio- 
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Diocleſiarvand Maximian voluntarily re. 
figning the empire to Conſtantius and Gale- 
rius, and Britain, and the weſtern provinces 
falling td the ſhare of Conſtantius, he came 
over into Britain, and while he was prepar- 
ing for an expedition againſt the Picts, he 
died at Vork, appointing his ſon Conſtantine 
to ſucceed him; who happily arrived in Bri- 
tain a little before his father expired: Con- 
ſtantine divided Britain into three provinees. 

Upon the death of Conſtantine 4, the em- 
pire was divided between his three ſons; Bri- 
tain and the provinces on this ſide the Alps, 
falling to the ſhire of Conſtantine; the eldeſt. 
The Britons were ſoon after terribly har- 
raſſed by the Picts, the Scots and Atticots 
from the north. Maximus was afterwards 

ſent into Britain, who did: —_ ſervice 
againſt the Picts and Scots. 721 

Theodoſius made his ſon Arcadius emper- 
or of Conſtantinople ; and Honorius emperor 
af Rome, who was then but ten years of age; 
in er reign the Goths and Vandals break- 
ing in upon the empire, the Roman legion 
left for the defence of Britain was withdrawn 
to aſſiſt the emperor- The Britons being 
thus deſerted, choſe Marcus their lieutenant 
for their ſovereign . But Marcus not anſwer- 
g their ex e Wd was oy: __ mur- 
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Romans quited the ne, og 
Jered. After him they ſet up Gratianus, who 
was aſſaſſinated alſo beſts. he had reigned 


four months. Conſtantine, a common ſol- 
dier, was next pitched upon for their prince, 


from whoſe name the Britons promiſes — 


elves great things. 49 75 

The Britons, upon a death of Conftan- 
tine, returned to the obedience of the Ro- 
man emperor, whofe aid they implored againſt 
the Pits and Scots. They obtained one le- 
gion of Honorius, who drove the Pits again 
out of the province, reducing them to their 


ancient boùnds, and Adviſack che Britons to 


rebuild their wall: however, the Romans 
were no ſooner withdrawn, but the Scots and 
Picts broke in again, committing greater hoſ- 
ilities than ever. Mr. Rapin ſays, the end 
of the Roman dominion is to be fixed to the- 
time of this legion quitting the iſland #. | 
In the twenty-third year f of Theodoſius, 
the Britons ſent a letter, expreſſing their diſ- 
treſs in very moving terms, to /Etius, then im 
Gaul. But he being then preparing to re- 
pulſe Attila; king of the Huns, who had en- 
tered Gaul, with an army of eighty thouſand. 
men, was not in a condition to afford them 
any relief, and they mo left to provide for 
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themſelves as well as they could, after this 
country had been, reckoning from J. Czſar'; 
firſt invaſion,” near five hundred years under 
the Roman dominion., \|” 
Before I cloſe this chapter, I fhall give 
a ſhort account of the moſt remarkable wars 
that happened on the continent, during the 
period of time that this chapter takes up. 
The firſt was the ſiege of Jeruſalem by Ti- 
tus, of which I have already given an ac- 
acount +, and. ſhall therefore here ont. 
The next was that of Vologeſes II. king 
of the Parthians , with the Romans 9. 
Volgeres having no enemy to contend with 
at home, fell unexpectedly upon Armenia, 
and near Elegia, ſurpriſed ſeveral legions, 
commanded by Severinus, a native of Gaul, 
and governor of Cappadocia ;: and cut them 
all i Rz: not ſo much as one eſcaping. 
He afterwards entered Syria, defeated, with a 
great ſlaughter, Attilius Cornelius, governor Ml 
of that province, and advanced, without op- 
poſition, to the neighbourhood of Antioch, 
putting every-where the Romans, and. thoſe. 
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+ See Vol. IV. p. 173. f Year of Chrift, 168. 
S8 The occafion of this war is ſaid to have been 
becauſe M. Avrelius Antoninus, at this time 
emperor of Rome, had refuſed to reſtore to him 
the golden throne, which had been ſeized by 
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who favoured them, to the ſword. - Here- 
upon, the emperor Verus, by the advice of 
his colleague, Antoninus, leaving Rome, 
baſtened into Syria; and having driven the 
Parthians out of that province, ordered Sta- 
tius Priſcus to invade Armenia, and Caſſius, 


| with Martius Verus, to enter the Parthian 
territories, and carry the war into the ene- 


my's country. Priſcus made himſelf maſter of 
Artaxata, and, in one campaign, drove the 


| Parthians quite out of Armenia, though not 


without great Joſs on his own ſide. Caſſius, 
on the other hand, having, in ſeveral encoun- 
ters, defeated Vologeſes, though he had an 
army of four hundred thouſand men under 
his command, reduced, in four years time, 
all thoſe provinces which had formerly ſub- 
mitted to Trajan; took Selucia, burnt and 
plundered the famous cities of Babylon, and 


* 


Cteſiphon, with the ſtately palaces of the 


Parthian monarch. 


On his return, he loſt above half the num- 
ber of his forces by fickneſs, and famine. It 
is ſaid that ſome of his ſoldiers, in pillaging 
the temple of Apollo, at Babylon, found, un- 
der ground, a ſmall golden coffer, which 
upon their opening it, caſt forth ſuch peſti- 
lential vapours, as infected all thoſe who 
were preſent, and by their means, the reſt of | 
the army. As the emperor, Verus, upon 
his return to Italy, took Caſſius's forces along 
with him, he carried the plague into all the 

| pro- 
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ovinces- through which he paſſed, and 
| fpread the infection thro* Italy, whence it 
2 to the moſt remote parts 
_ of the empire, and every where en with 
great -mortality. 

- Sometime — „Vologeſes daving recovered 
mold of the provinces ſubdued by Caſſius, made 
a peace with the emperor Antoninus, upon 
condition that he ſhould hold his poſſeſſions 
of the emperor. But dying ſoon after, he 
was ſucceeded by his nephew Vologeſes III. 
Who ſiding with one Niger againſt the em- 
perer Severus, drew the emperor's refent- 
ment upon bim, who, marching with all his 
forces, advanced to the eity of Ctefiphon, 
and there beſieged the king, who had retired 
into it. 

Fhe city was at laſt taken + by aſſault 
after having been nobly defended by Volo- 
geſes, and much blood ſhed on both fides, 
The king's treaſures, with bis wives and 
children, fell into the emperor's hands, but 
himſelf was ſo lucky. as to eſcape, greatly to 
the difappointment of Severus. The emperor 
gave up the city to be plundered: by 'the 

ſoldiers, who put all the men to the ſword; 
but ſpared, the women and children, whom, 
to the number of an hundred thouſand, were 
fold for flaves. But the emperor had no 
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„ and Wl foner croſſed the Euphrates, than Vologeſes, 
ace” it returning with freſh forces, recovered all the 
> parts Wl provinces, except Meſopotamia, pon he had 
1 with WM reducet. + | 
The year 348 was remarkable for a great 
Dyered battle between the Perſians and Romans, 
, made Wl fought in the neighbourhood of Singarus, a 
upon or of Meſopotamia, The Perfians had 
eſſions Wl poited themſelves there, and fortiſied their 
er, he camp with a deep ditch and ramparts; on 
2s III. which, as well as on the neighbouring hills, 
e em- had placed a great number of archers, 
eſent⸗ and had beſide a very numerous army, com- 
all his ¶ poſed of almoſt all the nations of the eaſt ; So- 
phon, por, the. Perſian king, being determined to 
retired Wl put the whole upon the iſſue of a general en- 

eagement, and end, if poſſible by a ſingle 
Mault, I victory, a: tedious and expenſive war. He 
Volo- expected that the Romans would attack him 
ſides. in his camp; and therefore had fortiſied it 
s and WO with extraordinary care, and placed arehers/ 
s, but on all the eminences which commanded: the 
:tly to avenues: leading to it. As the Romans found 
nperor i they could by no means induce the enemy to 
y the come into the open field, they obliged Con- 
word; ffantius, emperor of Conſtantinople, sto lead 
vhom, tbem up to the very ramparts of their camp, 
were rhich they attacked with inexpreſſible fury, 
ad no and forced the camp, notwithſtanding the 
Nu sgorous reſiſtance they met with from thoſe 
in it, and the hurt they ſuſtained from the 
arows diſcharged upon them from the emi- 
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nences. Great numbers of the Perſians were 
cut in pieces, and the reſt. either put to flight 
or taken priſoners; among the latter, was 
the king's ſon, whom the Romans firſt pub. 
hely whipt with rods, and then put to death, 
The Romans thus got poſſeſſion eb the ene- 
my's camp, baggage, and treaſures. | But 
whale: they thought themſelves very ſecure, 
and were quenching: their drought with the 
freſh... water, af which there was great plenty 
in the: enemy's camp, the = archers 
rallying, fell — and u y up⸗ 
on the Romans, and wreſted 1 
them. Fhis attack was in the night, and 
numbers of the Romans were killed. — 
ever, as ſoon as day began to appeat, the 
Perſiaris left the Romans in poſſeſſion of the 
camp, paſſed over the Tigris, and broke 
down the bridges which they: had laid over 
* that the Romans might. not puren 
N 
The next year, the Perkins: returned with 
a very great army, and a prodigious number 
af elephants, and warlike engines of all 
ſorts; and, after ravaging 'Me tamia, 
and taking ſeveral 8 cbelds there, ſet 
down before Niſibis the third time, having 
twice before been obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, and left nothing unattempted to re- 
duce this important city. The Perſians 
battered the walls for ſeveral days together, 
with many engines which they brought. with 
them for that purpoſe, and at the ſame — 
; endea- 
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ndeavoured to undermine them; but their ef- 
o:ts proving ineffectual, Sapor cauſed all the 
river Mygdonus, that lowed through the city, 


that, means, to diſt:eſs the inhabitants for 
want of water. But, finding them fuffici- 


the walls, he cauſed the courſe of the river 


ith the to be ſtopped, and by that means laid the 
plenty whole country round the town under water; 
rchers Winfomuch that it -feemed an iſland in the 
ly up- midſt of the ſea. His deſign was to overflow 

from che town ; but as it ſtood on a riſing ground, 


the water did not quite reach the tups oſ the 


aut the deſired effect; he then tried another 
experiment, by cauſing the river to be. ſtop- 


extraordinary height and breadth; which be- 
ing ſuddenly broken down, the waters ruſh- 


of all Ned with ſuch violence againſt the wall of the 
tamia, Ieity, that it was overturned, for the ſpace 
e, fer of an hundred cubits, and laid level with the 


naving grounßc. 


e the W The. Perſians, ſuppoling they had now 


to re- gained the place, advanced with loud ſhouts 
erſans to force an entrance, but were ſurpriſed at 


rether, the vigorous reſiſtance of the garriſon and in- 
t with habitants, who forced them to retire, with a 


time, {Wgrcat loſs of men, horſes, and elephants. 
endea- Provie 


to be turned into a new channel, hoping by 


ently ſupplied with wells and ſprings within 


walls. He therefore got together a vaſt 
number of ſhips and boats, from which he 
battered the walls with all kinds of warlike 
engines, far ſeven days ſucceſſively, but with- 


ped above the city by a wall, or mole, of an 
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Providence itſelf ſeemed to interpoſe in favour 
of the inhabitants, for, during the attack, 
the Perſians were ſo greatly terrified, with 
dreadful flaſhes of lightning, guſts of wind, 
and ſhowers of rain, that they were incapa- 
ble of offending the enemy, or even of de- 
tending themſelves. Vet the king obſtinately 
continued the ſiege; but as often as he re- 
57 the attack, he was repulſed with great 
He had ſtill other enemies, for his army 
Was annoyed with ſwarms of ſmall flies; 
which, entering the noſtrils of the horſes, and 
the trunks of the elephants, made them ſo 


wild and ungovernable, that they trod great” 


numbers of the Perſians under foot, and 
cruſhed them to pieces. Their miſery was ſtill 
further increaſed by a dreadful famine, which 
ſoon introduced 2 plague, which made ſuch 
dreadful. havock, that in the end, Sapor, de- 
ſpazring of ſucceſs, defifted from all further 
attempts, after a ſiege of near four months, 
and retired with the loſs of upwards of twenty 
thouſand men. ve e e 
But ſome years after, Jovian, upon his be- 
coming emperor, made a peace with the Per- 
ſians for thirty years; and among other pla- 
ces, promiſed to yield up to them the city of 
Niſibis v. But when Bineſes, a Perſian lord, 
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came 


dame to demand the fulfilment of this 
miſe, in the name of Sapor his maſter, the 
inhabitants did all that ay in their power to 


1190 
pro- 
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livert the emperor from complying with — 


demand; they earneſtly intreated him to 


hem leave to defend the place of their . 


vity, which they offered to do at their own 


zxpence, But Jovian inſiſting upon the 


faith of the treaty, and the obligation of- his 


bath, Bineſes was, by his order, admitted 
into the city, of which he took poſſeſſion, in 
his maſter's name, by ſetting up the Perſian 
ſtandard. At the ſame time, the inhabitants 
were ordered to quit their native city, and 
retire elſe- where, with what they could carry 
with them. 

Ammianus, the hiſtorian; fays ane ordet 
occaſioned the moſt melancholy fight the ſun 
ever beheld“ . But the emperor, ſtrictly ad 
hering to his oath; was deat to every thing } 
ſo that the city was evacuated in three day: 
time, every one curſing, as they departed, . 
peace which had proved more fatal to then 
than the moſt bloedy wars. All: the rozd 
were crowded- with theſe 'unhapp exileg. 
loaded with” what they could carry; bu 
Freatly grieved for the loſs of 1 things 
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which, for want of convenient carria 
they had been obliged to leave behind then; 
moſt of them retired to the city of Amida, | 
About the year of Chriſt 360, Sapor, or $ 
pores, II. king of Perſia, inveſted the cityd 
"Amida, which made a long defence, a 
colt the king thirty thouſand: men. At hi 
firſt appearance before Amida, he had no de 
ſign to beſiege it, but only to ſound the di 
poſitien of the garriſon; and in caſe they x 
fuſed to ſubmit, to march into Syria, as lM * 
intended; but the Romans having diſchargdlſf o 
againſt him as he drew near the walls, ti © 
ſhow himſelf in all his pomp and majeſty, ii © 
ſhower of darts, arrows, and javelins, on 
of which pierced his royal robes, and ano ” 
ther having killed a youth of great expech * 
tion, the king was ſo enraged, that, altering ſe 
his firſt intention, he determined at all haz la 
ards to revenge the affront offered to hin 
and the death of the young prince, with ti 
utter deſtruCtion of the city, and of all its in 
habitants f. He aſſaulted the place with tht 
utmoſt fury, whilſt the beſieged. defended i 
with uncommon vigour, and no leſs reſolu 
tion and intrepidity ; but at length moſt 
the garriſon. being killed, and the few {ut 
vivors greatly weakened with labour and 
watching, the wall being in ſeveral plac: 
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carriagt beat down to the ground, and the ditches 
nd then; filled up with dead bodies; the Perſians made 
mida. a laſt effort, and entered the town ſword in 
or, or N hand, after having beſieged it ſeventy-five 
he city «| days, with the loſs of upwards of thirty thou- 
nce, ai} ſand men. The city was raſed, the chief 
At hill officers crucified, and the reſt, with the ſol- 
ad no de diers and inhabitants, either put to the ſword, 
| the dilly or carried into captivity, except Ammianus, 
e they u tbe hiſtorian, who was ſhut up in the town, 
ria, 2s b and an eye · witneſs of all that paſſed, and two 
liſchargeiſi or three more, who, in the dead of the night, 
walls, u eſcaped through a poſtern, unobſerved by the 
najeſty, enemy. i eee 
lins, o The next memorable war during this pe- 
and an riod, was that of Straſbourg *, between the 
ex pech. Alemans+ and Romans . The Alemans made 


„ altering ſeveral irruptions into the empire, particu- 
t all ber larly in the time of Conſtantius the emperor; 
„ . nar . 
with tit | 


Or Arpentoratum, as it was then called. 

+ The Was; made their firſt appearance 
about the year 214, in the fourth year cf the 
reign of the emperor Caracalla. They were 


all its in. 
> with the 
efended | 
eſs reſolu 
h moſt 
5 few ſut- 
tbour and 
ral plac 


ral nations; whence called Alemans; becauſe 
they confiſted of All Men; though ſome German 
writers, di ſpleaſed with this etymology, derive 
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originally a motly multitude, conſiſting of ſeve- 


the name from Atelman, fignifying, a man of di- 
Hinction; but the former ſeems to be the true 
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who, determined to put an end to the out. 
rages committed by them in Gaul, wrote 90 
Julian, afterwards emperor, now Govern 
of Gaul, to march with all his forces again 
them; and at the ſame time ſent Barbatig, 
who was general of the foot, with 25, 0 
35,000 men, in order to ſurpriſe, and in- 
cloſe, the enemy, between two armiez, 
He had betrayed Gallius under whom he 
ſerved, and now ſtudied how to check the 
, progreſs of Julian. The latter no ſooner 
heard of his arrival at Baſle, than he took 
the field, having with him only thirteen 
thouſand men. But the Leti, a German nx 
tion, paſſing between the two armies, ad- 
vanced as far as Lyons, deſigning to ſurpriſe 
and pillage, that wealthy city; but meeting 
with a warmer reception than they expeded, 
were obliged to be contented with. ravaging 
the open country. Julian, apprized of their 
motions, placed ſeveral parties in the paſſes 
through which they were to return, and cut 
them all off, except thoſe who marched near 
the camp. of Barbatio ; who is ſuppoſed td 
have connived at their retreat: the other 
barbarians fortified themſelves in the countiis 


which they had ſeized. Julian endeavoured 


to attack them, but was ſtrangely counter 
acted, and prevented, by Barbatio: how: 
ever, determined to do what he could d 
himſelf, he perſuaded ſome of the moſt reſo 
lute of his:men to wade over to one of the 
3 * | iflands 
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iſlands,' where they killed all the Germans + 
who had taken ſhelter there; and ſeizing 
their boats, purſued the ſlaughter in ſeveral 
other iſlands, till the enemy abandoning them 
all, retired with their wives, and what booty 
they could carry, to their reſpediue coun- 
tries. | 

julian, after this, undertook the rebuilding 
of the Tres-tabernz , which the enemy had 
demoliſhed. He had not only repaired the 
ancient fortifications, but added new works 
to them, as it was coveniently ſituated to 
In the mean 
time the enemy fell unexpectedly upon Bar- 
batio, killed a great number of his men, 
took moſt df his baggage, laid waſte the 
neighbouring country; and, loaded with 
dag; returned in triumph. 

This filled them with ſuch bigh ſpirits, 
that they aſſembled in great numbers. under 
the banners of Chnodomarius, a prince of 
great renown, among them, and fix other 
kings, and encamped | in the neighbourhood 
of Straſbourg f. Knowing that Julian had 
but thirteen es men with him, Chno- 
domarius ſent a haughty and menacing meſ- 
ſage, dee him to abandon forthwith | 
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tA fort near e! in Allce, nom 
known by the name of Saverne.: | 
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the country which the Germans had con. 


uered by their courage, and valour. But 
Falian paying no regard to the meſſage, de- 
tained the bringer of it, and went on with 
the fortifications he was about, till he receiy- 
ed adviee that the enemy was advancing 
within twenty miles of the camp; and then 
marched towards them. Ae | 


When he was about half way, he halted, 


intending to reſt his men; and put'off the 
battle to the next day. But both officers 
and ſoldiers demanding to be led without 
delay againſt the enemy, he continued his 
march, and found the Germans, who were 
aware of his approach, prepared to receive 
him. Their army conſiſted of thirty-five 


thouſand men, headed by ſeven kings, ten 


princes, and other perſons of great diſtinc- 
tion. And now the battle begun, with great 
intrepidity and reſolution on both fides, and 
victory continued a'long time doubtful. The 
Roman cavalry gave way, nor could the ora- 


tory of Julian prevail upon them to rally and 


return to the charge. But the vigorous re- 
ſiſtance made by the foot, ſo diſheartened the 
enemy, that, after having attempted ſeveral 
times in vain to break them, they loſt much 

of their impetuoſity ; which being obſerved 
by the Romans, they made one ele more; 


and charging the barbarians, now quite ſpent, 
put them to flight, and purſued them with 
_ great ſlaughtex. Vaſt numbers of them ow 
7 _ them- 


ted the 
ſeveral 

much 
ſerved 
more; 
ſpent, 
n with 
threw 
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themſelves into the Rhine, which was in 
their rear, and were drowned. Chtiodothas 
rius himſelf was taken priſoner, and preſent- 
ed to Julian, who ſent him to the emperor 
Conſtantius, by whoſe order he was conveyed 
to Rome, where he ſoon after died a ne 


death. 


In this battle, Julian loſt only four te- 


bunes, and two hundred and forty- three pri- 


vate men. The Alemans had ſix, or eight, 
thouſand men killed in the field, and a vaſt 
many dead bodies were ſeen floating on the 
river; this victory reſtored peace to Gaul; 3 
at leaſt, during the life of Julian. 
Though many other important ſteges and 
battles took place within the period of time 
that this chapter takes up, yet the accounts 
that remain of them, are too conciſe to af- 
ford any entertainment; I ſhall therefore 
quit the continent, and return again to our 
own iſland, to inquire how our brave an- 
ceſtors conducted their wars during the times 
of the Saxons, which will be the e of 
the next chapter. | 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Britiſh Wars 5 the uſurpa- 


tion of the Saxons. 


N the laſt chapter; 1 iendotied: the Bric' 


tons ſending to Rome for aſſiſtance, 
againſt the invaſions of the Scots and Picts; 
but the Romans being unable to afford them 
any help, they were left to ſtruggle with 
their enemies as well as they could. But 
theſe ſtruggles to preſerve their liberties, I 
ſhall paſs over with all poſſible brevity, till 
ſuch time as hiſtory affords a more circum- 
ſtantial account of their wars. | 
The Britons then finding they could have 
no relief from the Romans, and being reduced 
to great extremity by a famine, knew not by 
what methods to relieve their diſtreſs. Many 
of them fled to Armorica *, others ſubmit- 
ted to the Scots and Pits; whilſt others, ab- 
horring ſlavery, placing their confidence in 
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Gaul Armoric the Britons overcame, 
And to the conquered province gave their name. 
God, 
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God, betook themſelves to their arms, and, 


fallying out in parties from woods and caves, 


fell upon the enemy, while they were roy ing up 


and down the countr 705 cut numbers of them 
in pieces, and forced t 
bably to the country about the wall, either 


he reſt to retire, pro- 


abandoned by the Britons, or inhabited by 
ſuch of them as had ſubmitted to the in- 
yaders &. 

But it was not long b the Bri tons were 


vhtmed with : a new report, that the Scots 
and Pits were returning with a greater force 
than ever, being determined utterly to extit- 
pate the natives, and plant themſelves in their 


room. Vortigern, count, or king, of the 


Danmonii +, was now the chief, 1 not the 


only, king of Britain, a proud, covetoins. and: 


debauched, tyrant, entirely regardleſs of the 
public welfare, neither qualified for the field, 
or cabinet. In the preſent emergency, he 


ſummoned a council, in which an expedient 


| was agreed upon; Which in the end proved 


the deſtruction of the Britons. This was to 
call in the Saxons, a warlike people of Ger- 
many, to their aid againſt the. Picts and. 
Scots. According ambaſſadors were ſent 
over, and 7 Wing, the Saxon general, bar- 
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* Uſher ſuppoſes the Scots retired to Ireland,, 
their original country. A 
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ing convened an aſſembly to hear what they 
had to ſay, it was agreed to grant them nine 
1 engift and Horſa, the 
fons of Witigiſil, were appointed to com. 
mand them. However, at firſt they ſhipped 
off only part of the number, who arrived“, 


under the conduct of the two brothers above. 


mentioned, at Ebbesfleet in the iſle. of Tha. 
net in Kent, and were immediately put in 
poſſeſſion of that iſland, which had before 
been agreed upon. The Preis aud Sept 
were by this time advanced as far as Stani- 
ford in Lineolnſhire, and the Saxons, after 
Having a little refreſhed themſelves, marehei 
againſt them with ſuch ſucceſs, that they 
forced them to retire by degrees into their oj 
—_—... 22 
Vortigern's propoſal of calling in the Sax- 
ons, was to eſtabliſh his own power, and to 
| ſecure himſelf from any deſigns that might he 
formed againſt him, either by thoſe who were 
diſſatis fled with his government, or were am- 
bitious of raiſing themſelves to, the fame {t- 
preme authority. Hence he uſed all his arts 
to win over the Saxons to his fide, 
Hengiſt began to hope, from the weaknels 
of the Britons, that he fhould be able to pro: 
cure à ſettlement in the iſland, and to this 
end endeavoured to make his aduantage d 
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ey the fears and ambition of Vortigern, and ſo 
ne I wrought upon him, by repreſenting the 
he Wl danger he was in from the diſaffection of his 
m. ſubjects, as to perſuade him to ſend over for 
el the reſt of the Saxons that were deſigned for 
q, Britain. Accordingly they arrived the next 
ve. year, in fixteen large veſſels, ' and with them 
"4+ ¶ Eſcus, the eldeſt ſon, and Rowena, the niege- 
in of Hengiſt. 
or il Vortigern was a weak. prince, and eaſly 
a deluded ; Hengiſt was ſharp-ſighted, and 
m. made the — weakneſs, in every 
ter thing, ſubſervient to his deſigns. Finding 
hel Vortigern- was of an amorous diſpoſition, he 
her Wl contrived an intervieẽ between him and bis 
wu niece the beautiful Rowena; with whole 

charms being ſmitten, he reſolved to marry 
ax- her, and, to that end, divorced his former 
I to wife, and complied fo far as to give ein 
t and Hora the entire ſoyereignty of 
ver with leave to people it with. Saxons. | 
am The Britons murmured in vain: againſt 
ſt· I theſe proceedings, Vortigern and Hengiſt be- 
arts ing reſolved to ſtand by each other; and the 
crafty Saxon, that e be the better en- 
nel abled to cope with them, and even at laſt to 
prog act without Vortigern, ſo wrought upon his 
hs fears and jealouſies, that he conſented to the 
bringing over more Saxon forces, who ar- 
nyed.in great numbers *, under the command 
— —— — — — 
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of Octa, brother to Hengiſt, who brought 2 te 
his ſon Ebuſa along with him, and ſettle( Vorti 
themſelves in the north. And now baving peace, 
brought matters to bear, he complained that condit 
the Saxon ſoldiers were not paid accord: ah 


ing to the agreement, demanded their-arrears, i Th 
and threatened to do himſelf juſtice, if they could 
were not ſpeedily paid. nee en of 
The Britons, now, though late, were ef. theref; 
fectually rouſed out of their lethargy; but al accom 
their efforts for freeing themſelves from ther to tre: 
foreign enemies, were unhappily defeated, 3 tiſh nc 
had all along been the caſe, from their ownW invitec 
inteſtine diviſions. © Their firſt ſtruggle with ſeemee 
the Saxons, whom now they plainly faw, un- This r 
der the pretence of friendly auxiliaries,' to than e 
have a defign of eſtabliſhing themſelves in the By 
their country, was under Vortimer, eldeW under 
fon to Vortigern. In the firſt battle, which ſignal 
was fought in 455, and in which Horſa wa misfor 
ſlain, they are faid to have got the better o and di 
the Saxons, and in the next to have loft all Saxon: 
again. At length Ambroſius, who was a coming 
Roman extraction, was by a great party {ti and o- 
up as their leader; but here enſued a chi Saxons 
war between his party and Vortimer's, in Germa 
which the Britons miſerably harraſſed one and we 
another, whilſt the Saxons made their ad- or Ang 
vantage of theſe diviſions, and grew ſtrong tons w 
and ſtronger, having at the ſame time ſtruc I above- 
up a peace with the Pits, the more effectu - battle, 
ally to annoy the Britons. However, ail . 
| | a twent) 


1 Nute of the [iN 1 1200 
lt hefty ears war, at the, end of Which 
Rey both ſides were inclined to 
no peace, which was concluded. in 4754 on 
uM condition each party, ſhould. keep what they 


ed Vortimer 


cd. had got. 


rl The peace 9 not long. "Hengift- 


5 could not reliſh. being diſappointed in his de- 


ſign of making himſelf maſter of Britain. and 
ef Wer fing finding himſelf not able as yet to 


al accompliſh it b of arms, had recourſe | 


ei to treachery. e cauſed three hundred Bri- 


,  tiſh nobles to be aſſaſſinated, whom he had 
wif invited to an entertainment, Whilſt friendſhip a 
iti ſeemed to ſubſiſt between the two nations. 


un. This made the Britons hate the Saxons: more 


to than ever, and a war ſoon enſued; in which 
in the Britons, firſt under Ambroſius, and then 


del under the famous Arthur, obtained many 


ich ſignal victories over the Saxons; but the 
wa misfortune was, that the Britons were waſted 


r of and diminiſhed by this long war, and the 
al Saxons were e recruited by the 
sol coming over of vaſt num 


chi Saxons, made, as it were, one people in 


ung Germany, as they did afterwards in Britain; 
ore and were altogether commonly. called Saxons, 
a0. or Anglo-Saxons. By this means the Bri- 


ng" tons were, at length, after the death of the 


halle, entirely ſubdued. 


aftel 


ers of their nation, 
ſet i and of Jutes and Angles, who, with the 


above- mentioned princes, who both fell in 
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Boon after * Ella, a Saxon general, at the 


after many bloody battles for the ſpace 0 
above twenty years, aſſumed the title of king 
of Wellex, or of the Weſt Saxons, which 


ritilh marg during 


the invitation of Hengift, arrived in Britain, 
with his ſons Baldulphus, Colgrin, and Ciff, 
He landed his troops at Whitering in Suſſer, 
and, after ſome oppoſition from the Britons 
ſettled by degrees along the ſouthern coaſt ; 
and io they were called Sud, or South Saxong, 
and their country Suſſex. "Thoſe that Hen 

iſt had eſtabliſhed. in the Eaſt, were called 


Eaſt Saxons, and their country Eflex ; and 


the country between theſe two was termed 
Middleſex. Kent retained its antient name. 
Vortigern being purſued by Ambrofius, a 


an enemy to his Ty, fled to a caftle in 


Wales, where being befleged, the caffle took 


fire and was burnt to the ground, and the 


unhappy Vortigern periſhed in the flames + 


In the year 488 the famous Hengiſt died, 


aged about ſrxty-nine years, thirty-nine of 


ich he had pafſe@ in Britain, and the laſt 
thirty-three as king of Kent. Soon after 
Ella took on Himſelf the title of king of Sub 
fex, or of the South Saxons. Pape. 
Some time after Cerdick, another Saxon 
General, arrived: in Britain, with his ſon 
Kenrick, and having firmly ſettled himſelh, 
Fee for the ſpace of 
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kingdom at laſt became the head of al * 
reſt . 1 

A new reinforcement wy Saxons came 
over 1 from — under the conduct 
of Porta. And not long aſter, the Saxons 
.confidering,. that, whilſt their troops were 
divided, they run the rifle of lofing in one 
place what they gained in another, reſolved 
to unite all their forces, the better to with - 
ſtand the progreſs of Arthur; which ac- 
cordingly they did, and made Cerdick ee 
ral of the whole army. 

Another new ſupply of garen troops ar- 
rived under Stuff and Withgar, nephews to 
Cerdick. And in 527 Erchenwin aſſumed 
the title of . o Eſſex, or of the Eaft. 
Saxons. 

About this time great numbers of Angles, 
under the conduct of Uffa, and eleven other 
chiefs, landed ſomewhere on the eaſtern coaſt 
of Britain; p where continually gaining ground, 
and ſending for freſh colonies from Ger- 
many, they at length founded the kingdom 
of the Eaſt Angles. 

Some years. after 5, Cerdick-attacked and 
conquered the _ of ek t Wee 


* ——_— * 1 


From bas were deſcended 8 kings of Eng- 
land in the male line, down to Edward the Con- 
—"%y ; and-in- the female, down to his late ma- 
Je | 
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11 32 - Britiſh wars during the 
ing almoſt all the inhabitants; and, not long 
Alder, he ſent into Germany to invite over al 


who had a mind to come and ſettle in hi; 


kingdom. Accordingty eight hundred veſ. 
ſels arrived in his ports, on board of which 


were vaſt numbers of Saxons and Jutes, with 


their families, who ſeated themſelves in his 
territories, in the room of the Britons wang 
he had expelldt. tp 97 
About four years after + Cerdick died; be 
ing ſixteen years after his coronation, and 
thirty- nine after his arrival in Britain. 
After, Arthur's death, the diſmayed: Bri- 
tons had neither courage nor power to de- 
fend themſelves ; upon which great number; 
of people reſolved to go over and ſettle in 
Britain. Ida, an Angle, accordingly ar- 
rived, with a great many of his countrymen, 
who landed in Yorkſhire among the North- 


umbrian Saxons, and were received by them 


as friends: and Ida finding they were willing 
to obey him, got himſelf acknowledged by 


them, as well as by thoſe he OR over 


with him, King of Northumberland, ſo 
catled becauſe it lay north of the Humber, 
After a reign of twelve years Ida died 8; on 
whoſe death the kingdom of Northumber- 
land was divided into two parts, Bernicia to 


lere north, and * to the ſouth. 


— 
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EKeaulin, the third king of the Weſt Sax- 
ons, being an ambitious prince, formed de- 
ſigns of enlarging his dominions, ands in 
order to effect it, turned his arms againſt His 
countrymen, and began the n: Gull war 
among the Saxons. -— 

About this time + Uſa — the title of 
king of the Eaſt Angles. 

—— having brought the kings we Kea, 
Eſſex, and Suſſex to ſubmit to-him, turned 
his arms againſt the Britons, and in a ſeven 
years war extremely weakened them. 

The Britons were now at the laſt gaſp, 
and their utter deſtruction ſeemed to be at 
hand. In this extremity they applied to the 
Scots for their aſſiſtance, who accordingly 
joined them, and in the firſt battle beat Keau- 
en, lin's army; but in the ſecond were entirely 
th: defeated in their turn, the Scots being obliged 
em to retire into their own country, and the di- 
ing ſtreſſed Britons left to ſhift for themſelves. 
by To complete their ruin Crida arrived t, 
ver with a larger fleet than any that had be- 
ſo fore come from Germany, bringing- over a 
er. vaſt number of Angles. He advanced to- 
on MW wards the middle of the iſland, driving the 
er- Britons before him wherever he came; and 
to MW out of his conqueſts founded the kingdom of 
the Middle Angles, or * e than 
any of the others. 
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The Britons now took to their laſt refuge 


which was to retreat into Cambria, white 
they remain to this day, which the Saxon 


called Walliſh Land, that is, Gaulifh Land; 
which the Engliſh now-call Wales. 

Thus the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, oh 
as they are altogether called, Anglo Saxons, 
obtained a complete ſettlement in the iſland, 


_ after a war of about 130 years, and with one 


conſent gave the name of England, that is 
The Land of the Angles, to the feven king. 
doms they had eſtabliſhed; now poſſeſſed by 
four different nations, 1. The Britons, ot 
Welſh, confined to Cambria, or Wales, ani 
the weſtern part of Danmonium, i. e. Corn 
wall. 2. The Picts, who inhabited the Eaf 
part of what is now called Scotland. 3. The 


Scots, who inhabited the Weſtern part. 
4. The Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, all com- 


prehended under the name of the Engliſh, 


who now had all the Southern part of Bri- 


tain, from the Channel to Severus's Wall, 
and a little beyond, towards the Eaſt. This 
was divided into ſeven kingdoms, thence 
called the Heptarchy; during the continu- 
ance of which, ' ſome one of the feven kings. 
exerciſed a kind of dominion over the reſt. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, though his king- 


dom was the ſmalleſt, was the firſt who 


claimed this ſuperiority, and carried his pre- 


| tenſions ſo far, as to make war upon thoſe: 


who refuſed him their homage, But as there 
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fie Mis nothing, during this period, ſufficiently 
5 intereſting, or uftable to the main deſign 
om of this work, I ſhall pak over the times of 
and the Heptarchy +, till Egbert, king of Weſ- 
ee, became ſole king } of England d, by 
„the conqueſt of the other Kingdoms. This 
ons monarch was deſcended from Ingild, the 
and brother of king Ina, and the neareſt in 
one blood to the Weſt Saxon crown, hen Birth- 
t ick uſurped his throne, and would have ken 
ing. way his life, if he had not fled to Offa, 
d by king of the Mercians, and afterwards to 
. ot Charles the Great. Egbert being poſſeſſed of 


and poor parts, improved by a liberal education, 
ors became ftill better qualified for government 
Fat by his obſervations on foreign countries, and 
The Mccmed deſerving of the empire he afterwards 
art. acquired, better than any of his contempo- 
om- rares. Upon a deputation from the nobility 
_ ES 
all,. + The Heptarchy, if we reckon from the 


founding of Mercia, the laſt of the ſeven king- 
doms, continued 243 years; if from the arrival 
of Hengiſt, the Saxon, 378 years. 1 
I Þ Year of Chriſt, 827, or 828. ü 
Upon the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, or, ag 
they are altogether called, Anglo-Saxons, havin 
made a complete ſettlement in the iſland, after a 
v0- war of about 1 30. years, they, with one conſent, 
re. gave the name of England, that is, the Land of 
ofe: 8 to the ſeyen kingdoms they had eſtab- 
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of Ae Weft Saxons, i: witing him to ta 
. poſſeflion of the throne of that kingdom, "v4 
cant by the death of Birthrick, he was t. 
ceived with univerſal joy. Having eſtabliſtel 
Himſelf in the affections of his people, he en- 
deavoured to reſtrain the incurſions of the 
Britons, his neighbours” in Cornwall, in 
which he proved ſucceſsful. / 

The king of Mercia, oder Jealoy 
of Egbert's power, found a pretence. to de 
clare war againſt him, and a battle wi 
fought between them at Ellundune in Wil 
ſhire 4, in which Egbert obtained the vie 
tory, which he took care to improve, by 
ſending a detachment of his troops, inime; 
dlately after the battle, commanded by his 
ſon Ethelwolph, to reduce the kingdom a 
Kent; which was found an eaſy conqueſt 
He afterwards turned his arms againſt Mer 
cia, and having made a conqueſt of that king. 
dom, he ſuffered Withlof their prince, and 
other of the Saxon princes, to retain the name 
of kings, with ſome little authority. 


The Northumbrians now only remained 


unconquered, but they were ſo broken with 
| Inteſtine diviſions, that they. were able to 
make but litile oppoſition. The confuſion 
this people were in gave great encourage- 
| ment. to o the Danes to infeſt their, coaſts, and 
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was the principal reaſon of the ſucceſs thoſe 
pyrates met with on that ſide. And when 
Egbert appeared in the north, there being 
no prince or general to oppoſe him, he had 
no more to do than to demand their ſubmif- 
ſion. „„ . 
Egbert being now become ſole monarch 
of South Britain, cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
at Wincheſter x. When this victorious prince 
had thus reduced all the Saxon kingdoms into 
one, it might have been expeRcd that the na- 
tion ſnould have enjoyed an uninterrupted 
peace for ſome ſhort time at leaſt: but an- 
other flood of northern people, out of thoſe 
very countries from whence the Saxens came, 
denominated Danes and Normans, breaking 
out about this time, infeſted the Engliſh, 
Beigick, and Gallick ſhores, committing un- 
heard of outrages wherever they came. 
+ The firſt conſiderable deſcent the Danes 
nd made on the coaſt of England, in this reign, 
ame WW was at the iſle of Shippey, in Kent rx. 
be next year they landed at Charmouth 
ned in Dorſetſhire, and were fo very ſtrong, that, 
vith tis ſaid; they defeated the Engliſh army com- 
to manded by Egbert in perſon. However, the 
ſion Danes retired to their ſhips again, under an 
ge- apprehenſion that greater forces would ſoon 
and be aſſembled againſt tlhem. 
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About two years after another fleet g 


„ About two Kent, 
Danes arrived in the Weſt of England, an 


defeat11 


entering into a confederacy with the Corniſh {but m 
Britons, ventured to engage king Egbert ¶tacked 
ſecond time; but he now gave them an en. Nobtaine 
tire defeat. . Rent 
A few years after +, king Egbert died Danes 
Wincheſter, where he was buried. He wa to the 
fucceeded in all his dominions by his eldeſt turned 
Jon Ethelwolph. This prince, tis ſaid, hal ſought 
bis education in the monaſtery of Wincheſ both 
ter, and had been a monk. The Dane Danes. 


made ſeveral deſcents upon the coaſt in the they x 
Heginging of this reign : they landed, parti. merly. 
eularly, . at Sopthampton and Portſmouth, 
and on the coaſt of Kent; ſometimes their 
8 prevailing, and at other times defeated 
by the Engliſh.. About the ſeventir year d 
this reign they ſurpriſed Canterbury, Ro. 
cheſter, and even London itſelt, ravaging all 
the country in a moſt barbarous manner. But 
the peaceſul Ethelwolph being at length 
apakened by theſe repeated devaſtations, and 
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the miſeries oſ his ſubjects, in the ninth year i Etb 
of his reign engaged them, and gave them ſuccee 
ſuch a defeat, that the nation was at quiet ¶ about 
from their depredations for fix years after. cembe 
In the fifteenth year of this reign, theſe dherb 
' Daniſh rovers returned again, and landing in 3 
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King Ethelwolph travelled to Rome *. In 
his abſence a conſpiracy was formed againſt 
bim, in which it was intended to have ſet 
his eldeſt ſon Ethelhald upon the throne; 
which this peaceable king was fo. fan from re- 
ſenting, that he voluntarily conſented to- ſhare 
his dominions with him in his life-time. He 
died on the 13th. of January 1, and was. 
buried at Wincheſter, © 

Ethelbald, who was a voluptuous prince, 
ſucceeded his father; and, having "reigned 
about three years, died on the 20th of De- 
cember §, and was buried in the-cathedral of. 
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dherburn in Dorſetſhire. 
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Ethelbert, the ſecond ſon of Ethel wol 
cfivrerdes his brother in the whole monarchy; 
In whoſe teign the Danes landed with a nb. 
merous body of forces, and plundered ever 
his capital city of Wincheſter; but wen 
overtaken, in their return, by Oſrick earl d 
Southampton, and defeated, being compelled. 
to abandon all their booty: they ſailed, how. 
-ever, to the ifle of Thanet, and took up 
their winter quarters there, ravaging the nent, 
Suntry about them in their uſual manner; ec 
but a conſiderable body of troops aſſembling Wr-ccia 
-on' thatfide, they were- again driven to thei year, h. 
ſhips. Ethelbert having reigned five years, ard ay 
died, much lamented, and was buried get f Bar 
bis brother Ethelbald, 7 inthe is as church here, : 
of Skerburn 2692: f Linc 

Ethelred, the third en of: Ethelwols , 3 
Jaceveden. 5 his brother Ethelbert. 1 * pg" 
after his acceſſion a great body of Danes, royla! 
under the command of two brothers, Hin- ppoſe 
guar and Hubba, made a deſcent 'in Eaſt dyerpo? 
England, and by means of clapping up « Nut in 
truce with that part of the country, It horous! 
mained there all the winter, in order to pro- ambr; 
vide themſelves with horſes againſt the enſu- 


hem v 
ing ſummer, when they paſſed the Humber, leſtroy 


heir re 
ut up 
ortreſſe 


and advanced as far Northward as Vork, illed t 
which they burnt and plundered, with the Wether p 
3 3 place 
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bh, BL. ole country about it. The next year the 
1y; anes penetrated into Mercia, and took up, 
> WW hcic winter quarters at Nottingham; where-, 
Veh pon Burhed, king, or viceroy, of that 
ele ountry, ſending to Ethelred for a reinforce- 
| of ent, he aſſembled his forces, and came to 
lel their relief in perſon; the Danes hereupon 
. mut up themſelves in the ftrong towns and, 
UW Wortrefles, and avoided coming to an engage- 
the nent, till a truce was concluded ; whereby. 
ert was agreed that the Danes ſhould abandon. 
ins Mercia, and return to York. The next 
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ie ear, however, they marched to the South- + 
ard again, and deſtroyed the famous abby. 


eat pr Bardney, killing all the monks they found 
ck ere, and continued to deſtroy the county 


ff Lincoln with fire and ſword. Whereupon mn 
Ph, Ine nobility of that part of England, with 8 
don (i! 


ſome brave knights, and even monks, - of 
1, royland, and other abbeys, | aſſembled to 
oppoſe them, and gave them battle; but were 
dyerpowered by the Danes, and moſt of them. "0H 
P © ut in pieces. Then they marched to Peter- _-- 


ce” Porough, Huntingdon and Grantbrig, now = 
Cambridge, carrying ruin and deſolation with 1 
l. dem wherever they went, particularly they Mi 
_ deſtroyed the fine monaſtery. of Ely, and. = 
k, illed the monks, beſides a great number of ; j a 
the ther people, who had retired thither, as to, = 
place of ſecurity. The next year they li 
ook up their winter quarters at Thetford in wh 
orfolk, where Edmund, the titular king of 1 
ole - V that | 


T42 Britiſh' wars during the 
that country, giving them ſome oppoſition 
was defeated, and, being taken'prifoner, wy 
tied to a ſtake, where they firſt Whipped him, 
and then ſhot at him with their arrows, ad 
having given him many deſperate wounds 
at length ordered his head to be cut off. Re 
was afterwards buried at à place in 4 
called, from thence, St. Edmund's | 
King Ethelred fat ſtill in the Weſt <0 thi 
while; but ſince he would not move to meek 
the Danes, it ſeems they reſolved to ghe 
him a viſit in the Weſt. Ethelred, hearing 
of their approaeh, aſſembled his troops, ol 
advanced to meet them as far as Reading; 
and ſo equally were theſe powers matched, 
that, in four, or five, battles which were 
| fought between them, or their generals, in 
as many months, none of them proved de- 
ciſive. In the latter end of tas ſummer 
Ethelred died ||. 
Alfred, the fourth 428 of king Erhelvolph 
and grandſon of Egbert, at twenty-two 
rs of age, ſucceeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother Ethelred. It was nota 
month after the ſolemnization of his brother's 
funeral; when he was obliged to appear # 
the head of his army, and came to a' battk 
with the Danes at Vilton, where, after an 
obſtinate e he was forced to len 
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the field to his enemies; and in this one year 
no leſs than eight, or nine, battles were fought 
between them; in which the young Alfred's 
conduct was ſuch, that the Danes were glad 
to come to a treaty, and conſent, once more, 
to quit the kingdom. However, the follow- 
ing year, they returned again, penetrated as 

far as Reading, and from thence marched to 
ondon, where they took up their winter 
quarters. | 3 
The next ſummer they marched north- 
ards, and having depoſed Burhed, the titu- 
lar king, or viceroy, of Mercia, marched 
urther northward, deftroying all the country 
as far as Scotland. Alfred obſerving that all 
heſe calamities proceeded from his enemies 
deing maſters at ſea; for he had no ſooner 
lefeated one body of them, but freſh troops 
ame daily pouring in upon him, he ſet Him- 
elf, principally, to encreaſe his ſhipping; 
nd was ſo ſucceſsful in his firſt ſea-expedi- 
on, that he drove one of their ſquadrons 
rom the coaſt, which was coming over with 
1 2 troops, and made prize of one of their 

Wips. : | 
The Danes, however, having ſubdued all 
e North and Eaſt part of England“, ven- 
red again into Weſt Saxony, but were ſo 
armly received by Alfred, that they were 
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they promiſed to abandon the country again. 


| ſome advantage, broke the treaty, and ſur- Inu 


the open part of the country, obliging king 


living. There were, it ſeems, but very {es 


tains were almoſt the only places they had i 
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forced to come to a treaty with him; wherein ctr 


Towever,” this perfidious people diſcovering 


priſed Exeter, where they maintained them-, om. 
ſelves the following winter. The next year 
a great fleet of Danes coming with freſh re- 
cruits upon the Weſt Saxon coaſt, to ſupport 
their friends in Exeter, were moſt part of 
them deſtroyed, either by tempeſt, or the pf bi 
ſhipping: of king Alfred, who was then at ions 
the ſiege of Exeter; and the beſieged being, at At 
acquainted with the misfortune of their pe fre 
friends, agreed to ſurrender the city, and upon 
march all their troops out of Weſt Saxony; indir 
from whence they moved towards Mercia. Wet t 

The year following * the Danes returned much 
into Weſt Saxony again, and were ſo ſucce-Mzt thi 
ful, that they made themſelves maſters of allMout az 
rior t 
ent 
proper 
of the 
cordin 
ills, 
which 


Alfred himſelf to fly to the woods and bop 
for his ſecurity, with only ſome few followety 
inſomuch that neither the Dane, or his oy 
ſubjects, knew whether he was dead, d 


caſtles, or places of ſtrength, in England, 
theſe times, inſomuch, that if an army hap 
pened to be defeated, the woods and mou 
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ioned by king Alfred's troops, which very 


nuch harraſſed the Danes, and was ſo troyble- 


t, under the command of their Eing Hafden ; 
ut the Engliſh made fo many briſk allies, 
e 


o 


* 


hat the Danes were compelled to raiſe 
iege. King Alfred obſerving the advantage 
f building fortreſſes to, reſtrain the incur- 
hots of the Danes, cauſed-another to be built, 
at Athelney, in Somerſetſhire, from whence, 
be frequently-iſlued with his troops, and fk 
upon the Daniſh. parties; and His ſubjects 
ending him now in ſome condition to pto- 
eck them, joined him from all parts inſo-. 
uch that he found him(elf, in a fort tiny 
at the head of 4 conſiderable army again :- 
but apprebending the enemy Mill to bb, Upe-. 
nor to him in numbers, before he. woyld 


venture. * an engagement, ene 
proper to be well informed of the condition, 
of the Daniſh forces in thoſe parts; and ac- 
cardingly diſguiſed, himſelf in the habit of 3 
fler and went inta the Daniſh camp, by, 
which means he procured himſelf tobe in⸗ 


* 


Þ 
* 


troduced to ſome of the generals quarters, 
ind at length to their king's, where having 
found in what a careleſs ſecurity the hele 

amy lay, he returned again to his camp, 
Ind commanding the troops to their rms, he 
marched with teu e ip expet 
Tok VF. 


tmoſt fecrecy an 
N * dition, 


etreat to; one caſtle, however, we have an 
xccount of at Kenwith in Devonſhire. gar- 


one of the greateſt defeats they had'm 


of hich countries king "Alfred eaſe 


the Danes. Alfred's forces being every where 
viRorious; the En; liſh returned” again to 


Eng land, from whence they had been driven | 


their incurſions for about N 1 7955 of "Eight, 
years g. I eee DN 
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dition, and ſurprifed the Danes, e giving them 
t With 


ſinee their arrival in nin”  Whereupoli',, 

treaty followed; in which it ed agrebd, 

that the Danes thobld” mare h O M$ f. p. 

Saxony into Eaſt Saxon Fand Fa 1 hun 
ty 


make a ceſſion to tlemmmn. tied 
Soon after this treaty, however, another Moth: 
fleet of Danes arrived i in the Thames 1 25 
and ſailed up as high as Fulham; king 
fred being deneinee there was no ce way” 
to prevent their inſults, than by enerealiny 
his navy; applied himſelf Sith gre Fa Fl 
ence t rar ever to the buildin 3 an” 
in about three years'$'he aormhies ſuch 2 flcet 
2 retty well cleared the ſeas of the Divlh 
LEY to whom thoſe R Mercia, "Eaſt 
Selen, and Eaſt Angles, having VER. 
ſome aſſiſtance, Alfred marched againſt t en, 
and retock the city of London, ich bad 
been a conſiderable time in the poſſeſſion of 


their habitations in Mercia, Kent, and Eaft 


by 9 Danes; ; and the nation was freed from 
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The Na and Normans, having. invaded 


5 Ang OG with. 3 oppor 
ſition han they expected there, from the 
emperor, Arnwolf e again, in two. 
hundred and, fifty veſſels, and Same over to 


England, ding in Kent, where, they or- 5 


tied themſelves. And,,not long after an- 
other fleet, of eighty ſail, entered the mouth 
of the Thames; with theſe joined; the Danes 
of Narthumberland, ee and Eſſex; fo - 
that the whole Kingdom was, in a ſhort time, 
in the, utmoſt diſtraction again, and the; 
Danes once more made themſelves maſters of i 
Exeter +. Alfred, however, ſecured Lon- 4 
don and Rocheſter from their 9 l ves a. 
This prince died in the fr -fult Na 
his age, and thirtieth of his reign, on 
twenty fifth of October; and was. buried, ar 
Wincheſter, r 7 
Alfred was ſucceeded: by his eldeſt oe Fg.” 
ward ||; uſually called, King Edward the, 
Elder. The beginning of his reign was 
diſturbed by the pretenſions of his couſin 
Ethelwald, ſaid to be the ſon, of Ethelred, 
bis father's. elder brother, who joining with 
the Danes; invaded, Mercia, and- was very 4 
near wreſting the ſcepter out of the hands o 
Edward; at's a 0 battle being fouglit de ⸗ 
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Killed, a peace was « 1 wick the Danes, 
hie continued till the year go, IE: the 
breach of it aſcribed to the rer eue of 
the Danes. King Edward made. th this a 
tence to march his army, into Forth K 
Jand, compelling th Danes to ſubmit to his 
own terms, The änes, notwith! anding, 
returned his viſit: the, next year, marching 
into Mercia, and deſtro oying AlL th they. 5 
-with, till the king” 8 ; forces e ed.them, y/and 
gave them another abr 1 

dridge in Glouceſterſhire. 


Though the 


Danes made ſome other attempts to diſturb 


king Edward's reign, being always defeated, 

ſome of them were compelled to fly beyond 

Hang of the reſt, at length, ſubmitted to his 
government; as did the Scots and Britons. 

He reigned about twenty-four years, and 
died at Farrington in. Berkſhire, and was 
buried near his father, in the monaſtery of 
Wincheſter.” : 

King Edward appointed Athelſtan, his toe, 
his ſucceſſor. In the beginning of his reign 9, 
Ingauld, a Daniſh king, ſurpriſed Vork, 
and Sithriek, the Daniſh kin of Northum- 
berland, marched into Ghelbire ; but Sith- 


rick” meeting with à greater oppoſition. than 


he IE pe de made his — but 5b 


— 


— — 
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not long after; Athe ta thereupon added: 
Northumberland to the reſt of his domi-- 
nionz, and now reigned in England without 
arival Goldefrid, the: ſon of Sithrick, fl „ing 
for feſt ht Scotland, and his brother Ne 
Ws 31d, Some time after. Godefrid,. 
54 having afſernbled an army, made an attemꝑt 
ding, to recover: his inheritance, and laid ſiege to 
ing the city of Vork; but being obliged to retire 
"met from thenee;'\ he went to fea with four, or 
and. five, ſhips, fubſiſting himſelf and his followers 
ak, J by plandering the, towns on the coaſt, and 
" the the prizes he took at ſea f. 

Aur Anlaf, the other brother afſeinbled 2 body 
ated, i of Danes, and, being aliſted by the king of 
yond I Scots, marched wth a 1 wor 0 army into 
A N England; whereupon an obſtinate battle Was 
tons, ſought in Northumberland, between the 
"and Engliſh on one lide, and the Scots and 42 
was on "he other; in which tis ſaid more men 
ry of were killed, than in any battle ſince the 
Danes firſt infeſted the Engliſh ſhores. #2 
ſon, Tufkettle, the chancellor, with the troops 
zn g, of London, tis faid, did wondets here, kill- - 
ork, ing Conſtantine; the Scottiſh king, in in the 
um- held of battle; 51 05 the Scots and 
ith- . to the Eng- - 
ing Athelſtan's - 
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the emperpr Henry ſent to fecal 
and to Fab «HY (+ 1105 
N ee to hig ſon 
: France deſired another for his ed; — 
prince of Acquitain a third for himſelf: and 
from all theſe princes came ambaſſadors, i 
rich preſents, ſuch as had never been made, 
tis ſaid, to any Engliſh monarch before, 
_.\ King Athelſtan afterwards invaded. gh 
Weilh, and obliged Ludwal, the greateſt of 
their kings, to pay the following annual ti. 
bute, viz. Twenty pounds weight of gold 
three hundred weight of ſilver, twenty vf 
thouſand oxen, and whatever hounds and 
hawks he ſhould demand. He marched 2. 
terwards againſt the Weſtern Britons, many 
of whom, tis faid, ſtill remained in Exeter, 
and other parts of Devonſhire, and enjoyed 
eſtates and poſſeſſions promiſcuouſly, wit the 
Engliſh, theſe he obliged to retire into Com- 
| wall, making the river Tamar eie bn 
Ar v. 1 715 
f his king 8 ſubdued, bis. enemies, 
ſpent. the laſt part of his reign in cult: 
vating the arts of peace, reviſing the Jaws, 
and regulating the courts of juſtice... And, 
having reigned with great applauſe fifteen 
years, and upwards, died at Glouceſter, and 
Was buried at Malmibury, It was in this 
reign! that Guy of Warwick is ſaid to _ 
engaged mo — da ee 
BL 1 TOTS Edmund 


ani 7 the' Saves. r 
Slance, BY Edmund; the fecohd ſon of Edward the 
8 Kiten m and brother öf Athelſtan, the late 
5 dec re the crow in che month 
Lexi 0 ſeembel e, being then about eightetn 


4 


i: adi ears old. Ther frft occurfenee we meet 
81 Wi Ach in this reignz is the invading Mercia by 
mage, "king Edmund, and'his difpoſſeſſing them of 
ne, the cities oF Deickher; Lincoln, Notting- 
ad de bam, Stamford, and Darby; becauſe” Anlaf, 
iteſt 0 ade Dahiſn elf of Northumberland, had 
yal ti. made ſomèe incurſions into the Engliſh terri- 
"gal, toties,” 80 potent was Anlaf, king of North- 
tle umberland, that he advanced Southward as 
1s 210 far as Northampton, whither king E dmund 
ied a marched to eppes him; but the matter ended 
mam i z length in a treaty, wherein they ſettled 
"I | "the boundaries of their reſpective kingdoms ; 
ya and it was further agreed, that Anlaf ſhould 


be baptized, and king Edmund ftand god- 
Com father to him. This peace, however, did 
boun-W not laſt more than two years, when king 
Edmund marched into Northumberland, and 
mies, drove his godſon Anlaf out of that country, 
cult-W and afterwards reduced Cumberland, and 
Jaws, made à ceffion of it to Malcolm king of Scots, 
And, on condition he ſhould aſſiſt him in his wars. 
ifteen ] King Edmund afterwards reigning in peace, 
„and enacted ſeveral wholeſome laws and conftitu= 
this tions. But as he wa$Fentertaining''fome of 
have Wl the nobility on the feſtival of St. Auſtin,” at 
and een his- palaces in Glouceſterſhire,” a” no- 
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| 7 352 ” Engliſh wars, + during 3. 
torious robber; whom be hadbanith ſhed, cone 


at his daten "that he” 5 1 5 
and throwing bim on the be equi, ound, 8 "This vieh 

and ſta hbed: the 
BY tothe mh, and wounded 1777700 ets 


0 FA before he was killed. Thi 
died king dmund, ae ee. but 95 

tious, reign, of fix years' and fix  moiiths, 
and was buried at Glaſtonbury. He left two V 
ſons, namely, Edwi, and 2 vety young 
Whereupon Edred, the younger brother yt 
Edraund, took upon him the adminiſtration 


Edlred Was the third 8 of Eng Edualt 
the Elder; and performed many aol 15 


of the government.” 


tions during his ee; Sg; 
_ ticulwly, : we ars told he fubdue Nac 


W. committing the vernment i 
an Engliſh earl for the future. Edred died Toon 
after, of alanguiſhing diſtemper ; having hag 
the adminiſtration of affairs about nine 720 
and an half. 

Edwi, the eldeſt on of king Edmund, was 
crown'd - + at Kingſton upon Thames; ; and 
being a very . N obtained the 


name of Edwil the Fair. He died a few 


years after and was buried! in the pew ies 
rafter y of Wincbeftee, 


To Edwi ſucceeded his West ase t; 
at ſixteep years of age. He-is generally feen 
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55 KY e amt he uninterrupted peace bY 
ben ene qd, Ang, his Whole FEI ns One | 

grea {V7 17 tic e e Was, that he 
Wes! . better prepared; for war than 
fü pe oF A at ſea, Where he 
bad uch large 15 a8, almoſt ex xcecds belief: 
| for he 15 955 ble he had little to apptehend 
fm the Danes which Were ſettled here, if | 


nt their being joined hy their 


jk 
friends s abro — Ie .cquipped, : nen 
e ſome... 5 Murs large: fleets. conſiſting: 
of twelve hundred fail each, of What bun 
hiffory does not inform us; it is probable that 
they, were gallies, rowed. with oars, of no 
very great. bulk, it being impoſſible, at that | 


par time of day, to have manned ſo many la 
forth. ſbips with mariners; and they ſeem to have 
5 0 been made, like thoſe of — enemies, tha 
I Won Danes, only for . ſummer expeditions : in 
8 had winter © 4 rarely put to ſea, in thoſe — 
years But ſoon, after Eaſter, ey til ery year, theſe fleets: - 
"> vere commanded! to their reſpeQtive rendez- 
was This one to the eaſtward, not far fromithe - 
and ame's. uch, another in the Weſt, a third 
1 the ig. the liſh channel, and the fourth in the 
WW ermal e ; and this king frequently 
mo- 2200 in perſon in each ot cheſe fleets, as far 
TNT — appointed them. to cruize ;/ and 
art, wing rom: m on to file other, ſurrounded the 
tiled kole ifland in che failing ſeaſon. 80 en., 
ene Was iy dominion, tis ſaid, that not. 
WY wt the Scotch and Welſh were ſubject to 
'he Hs: bim, 


154 | 
"him, but great [i of e 
15 no prince efore bim ever| deſerved 
fo he fie of king of Great Britain, 
1 He f hag at onge, os Are fac? "ot than 
eight vaſſal kings in his court, 
Kened' king IM cotlan „Ma Malcola'ki kiog.of 
Cumberland, ee, Arg of the Iles, 
and five kin 8 ol viz, Duſval, Grif- 
fich,  Huwald, . ee and, Judehil,., who i iv 
being all at once in his court at Cheſter, I Tb. 
he cauſed” bimſelf, tis ys to be rowed by MW wal 
theſe eight kings, In a barge on the oi nex 
Dee, while he Teerd the yeſlel himſelf; and don 
ſaid he would not a bis ſucceflors Took upon civi 
themſelves to be kings of England, till they I the 
Loaf be thus ag 8 men the 
ings. cit 
Vs King Edgar 1 on the eighth, day of Joh, Dui 
In the tber -ſecond year of his age, and con- 
| leyenteenth Fo his nos and was an thre 
4} the abby of Glaſtonbury. = 15 | 
— Upon the demiſe of Edgar, Edward, his city 
| F eld ſon, by Ethelfleda his firſt wife, "ſue- in t 
I ceeded to the crown by the appointment of I buy 
1 father, being then about fifteen years I ſeve 


1 3 of age . The adminiſtration of the govern- 
14 ment ſeems to have been almoſt entitely | in 
41 the hands of the dowager-queen Elffida. 

it King Edward was treacherouſly murdered, jt 
I. the nineteenth year of his age, and fourth 
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.--Ethelred ficeceded His brother ge +, 
being about ten or el oo year 

the't rd feat b this reignét Do an 
gel! | Southampt on, lun: ered" the” tw an 
þ gon off A eat booty te. 
terwards they oy ravaged he lle of Thanet, 

while another fleet | 


S. In 


ah | 7 


of them ap peared i in the 
Iriſh ſen; and landing riear Chelter: deſtroy 'ed 
the country y \thereabouts with fire and old. 


The 1 8 years Devonſhire 45 Corn- 
wall ſuffered in 

next year g the city of London was burnt 
down b 
civil d 
the clergy were at open war, inſomuch that 
the dito of Rocheſter was beſieged in that 


«the like manner; and the 


y accident. Amidſt theſe calainities 
tions pow high; the ß and 


city by his majeſty, with whom archbiſhop 
Dunſtan, and the regular clergy, were in 
confederacy ; and Dunſtan ſent the king a 
threatning meſſage, bidding him beware of 
the vengeance of St. Andie! patron of that 
city. But the king not being to be frighted 
in this manner, the archbiſnop thought fit to 
buy their peace with a ſum of money. For 
ſeveral years ſucceſſively the Danes continued 
1 brit the Engliſni coaſt, and poſſeſſed almoſt 
all their ports and harbours; and the king 
deing perpetually oppoſed by his clergy, an 
detrayed IE: — ae whom they 1 miu 
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1 Engliſh wars during. the 


enced, found himſelf; in ng condition to refit I + 
5 attacks of theſe. foreigners ; he;-propoſed; I to 
therefore,. to. buy. his Bf of the Danes, 
gt, he. cquld. better, eſtabliſh. his affairs a 
bome ; 5 -ACCQr, 1 09, they, agreed upon the 
ſum f.ten..tho nds, on condition 

at che B anes ROE 2 * their troops: 
which 1 Was phe adn upon the ſubject, WW a; 
an obtained the name of Dane- gilt, and this I Er 
is aid. 52 the firſt tax the people of England Nt 
Was Ever e harged withf : but many of the prin · ¶ to 
| cipal ſubjects of the kingdom, as well-clergy. Il ret 

as Jaity, . refuſin ng their quota at this time I wi 
and t e king's generals and admirals betray» i we 
ing him from time to time, he found all re. pre 
Sifance vain ; and therefore, when-the Danes fc 
returned again the next year, he raiſed a furs I gth 
ther ſum of money to purchaſe his peace; giv 
and ſo from time to tima. But the Danes I pur 
every year making higher demands than they I eſe: 

ad the former, this tax, or tribute, came, I fir 
at length, from ten thouſand, to een tior 
thouſand pounds per annum. F 

"This prince has born Andes of odlivn fore 
on account of this tribute, and obtained the: nun 
name of The Unready; in that he was ſel- I 


dom prepared to meet the er, in un whi 
eld. ri 5% f anon FA the 
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ſurpation of the Sikons, 

in theſe depredations of 
tab univ EIn ies 8f x ford 
it feenis, Were en 
exerciſes perform 


cle Danes,” the 
and "Cambridge, 


cy Ff 


in them m for a 


years, and upwWatds.; afhd. the enemy 'proceed= | 


— 


ing to deſtroy . the N E Cour fry with -fire and; 
board; anotHer” fur” was raited to purghaſ; 

a peace. The king alſo ſoon. "after 1 
Ema the daughter o of Rn, duke of 
Normandy; by which alliance he 
to ſtrengtten himſelf, if the Danes ſho 
return again; and, that they might not meet 
with that affiſtance from air brethren whoy 
were ſettled here, which . 4 uſed to 15 he; 

propoſed, tis ſaid; the exti ating and ma- 
acreing them alf in one Bis viz; on the: 
th of July &; and ei ot ers were 
given, and kept fo ſecret, aud executed io, 
punctually, that not one of. the Danes. 
eſcaped, or was ſpared, on account of friend- 
ſkip, or relation, from one end of the, na 
tion, to the other. | ; 

However that matter was, it ſeems the 
foreign Danes returned again with greater 
numbers than ever, and to render. themſelyes 
az terrible as poſſible, deſtroyed all. places. 
whither they came with fire and word, as 
the ſureſt means to procure a conſiderable 
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land, the Danes return 
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tions were anſwered, for, they carried. off a 
this time near 150 thouſ ble be 
ſides \ what 11155 q 

the king g. findi 
demands, elf: 
98 for 1 them; 'accordingly he iſſu 


ad gottem by plunder... 
ere was no end their 


„ againſt their 7 75 ps 


rders, that every three hundred. 300.9 


| hides of land. ſhould fit out a, ſhip.. 


great! fleet was accordingly: ſoon after Aug 


to the general rendez vous at Sandwich; 


and 'now when the nation began to ;look 


upon themſelves as ſęcure, the admirals 


to whom the. charge of the fleet was Com- 


mitted, inſtead of performing their duty, fel 
out among themſelves, and ſome of them de- 
ſerted to the enemy, With? 2 great part of the 


The king being $0 better ſerved: at 

ed, and rayaged the 
country with as little oppoſition as uſual, 
notwithſtanding the king had raiſed. forces, 
levied money for their ſubliſtance, and offered 
to command his troops in perſon; for his 
councils were conſtantiy betrayed, and fac- 
tions formed i in his very court and army. by 


the influence of the clergy, who hated' him 
becauſe he would not be their tool, A 


Canterbury was taken by the Danes * , and 


mot of the eccleſiaſtics, with their nes 


ſhop, murdered; though it is ſaid the Danes 


had juſt before received forty-eight thouſand 
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pounds not to moleſt the Engliſh : and be- 
ſides this ſum; twelve pence was levied upon 
every hide of land; for maintaining the forces 


that the Danes left behind to protect the 


kingdom againſt alt other foreigners; which 
went alſo by the name of Dane- -gilt, and was 

id for many years after. 88 

But notwitfiſtanding all the abies? that 
bad been taiſed to buy peace of the Nuss 
about Midſummer t, Swain king of 
mark landed at Sandwich with a powerful 
fy 6 determining now to make an entire 

ueſt of the nation, and being joined. by 

he Enelifh Danes, and In c of the diſaf- 
fected. Engliſh, he over-run the whole king £ 
dom, inſomuch- that ſcarce any town held | 
out againſt him, except London, where king 
Ethelred was in perſon, and bravely reſited 
his attacks; but Ethelred finding his affairs 
deſperate, ſent away his queen, and his two 
ſons Edward and Alfred, with his treaſure 
into Normandy, and ſoon after retired. thi- 
ther himſelf 3 whereupon the Engliſh in ge- 
neral ſubmitted to Swain, and acknowledged 
him king of England. 

At Gainſborough the ſame year, 135 the 
middle of his guards, he was killed . 
unknown hand. 
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Canute, the ſon of Swain, procured him 


felf to be declared king of England t by the 


Danes, upon the death of his father, but the 
Bngliſh obſerving the tyranny of the Daniſh 


government; ſent into Normandy to invite 
over king Ethelred again, and he was re- 
ceived by the people ſoon after, with the moſt 

ful acclamations imaginable ; he furpriſed 
Canute, and defeated him, compelling him 


td return on board his fleet; whereupon Ca- 
unte cut off the ears, noſes, and hands of 
the 'Enpliſh hoſtages, and ſetting them on 


ſhore; ſailed to Denmark for a further rein- 
forcement. 


Canute returning to England I again with 
x prodigious fleet the next ſummer, with the 


Lingo of Sweden and Norway, his confede- 


rates, landed at Sandwich, and ſoon: after 


gave* the Engliſh a great defeat; z for Ethel - 


red was again betrayed by hrs general Edric, 


whoſe treachery being at rebigets difcovered, 


Edric thought fit to deſert over to the Dates, 
carrying a conſiderable body of troops with 


him; whereupon the Danes became maſters 


of the field, and plundered the country 285 
uſual; In the mean time, 


taken ſiek, and died the twenty ſecond of 
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. zſurpation-of the Saxons. 16 
April , being buried in St. Paul's church 
MY London iin 
Upon the death of Ethelred, Edmund; ge- 
nerally ſirnamed Ironſide, from his robuſt 
conſtitution, was recognized his ſucceſſor by. 
the city of London, and fome of the nobi- 
lity aſſembled there. He was the third, but 
eldeſt ſurviving ſon of his father Ethelred, by 
his firſt wife: but the Daniſh intereſt was 
now to great, or their power fo. dreaded by 
the clergy and nobility, that being ſummoned 
to attend Canute at Southampton, they ſwore 
allegiance. to him, and, it is ſaid, abjured the 
iſſue of the late king Ethelred, - Canute, 
hereupon, fet fail with his fleet for the 
Thames, about Whitſuntide, in order to re- 
duce the city of London. King Edmund, 
on the other ſide; moved into the Weſt of 
England, where his greateſt intereff lay, to 
raiſe forces to fupport his right to the crown; 
and Canute attacking the city of London. in 
bis abſence, met with a repulſe there. The 
Dane afterwards marched in perſon towards 
the weſt, and detached a conſiderable body of 
forces to meet his rival, and engage him be- 
fore he ſhould have formed his troops, and 
de two armies engaged at Pen, bear Gilling: 


= in Somerſetſhire, where Edmand had 


de advantage, However, another battle was 
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462 Engliſh wars: during &xc. 
Fought a them about Midſummer, 21 WH xr 
Sceorſtan or Sheciton, in Wiltſhire, or ac. f 
cording to others, at Shireſtones, on the bor. WM fi 
ders of Oxfordſhire, which would have been U 
fatal to the Danes, if duke Edric and ſome 
n noblemen, with their forces, had not de- 
ſerted over to the Danes; but king Edmund 
notwithſtanding maintained his ground, ti 
nicht put an end to the engagement. 
Canute, a ſecond time marched toward; 
- London, and laid ſiege to it, while king Ed- 
mund was recruiting his forces in the weſt, 
but the king arrived ſoon enough to relier 
the city: he afterwards engaged the Danes 
near Hen rds and defeated: them. Due 
Edric obſerving the ſucceſs of the king 
affairs, found means to reconcile himſelf w 
him again, whom this good-natured prince, 
contrary to all good policy, was pleaſed u © 
reſtore to his command in the army, of which MW | 
he ſoon after found the ill effects; for having 
gained an advantage of the enemy, the tray: 
tor prevented the, purſuit, when in all probs 
-biliry his majeſty would have driven his rin 
out of the kingdom. And at another battle 
at Aſhdown, or rather Aflington, in Eſſex 
where both parties had aſſembled their who 
forces, and the Engliſh had all the reaſon i .. 
the world to abe a victory, the ſame tre 
cherous Edric went over to Canute with Ii 
forces under his command, whereby he chailk 
ed thaufortune of the day, and the Engii 
MT receive 


ſelf t 
prince, 
aſed to 
which 
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received the greateſt defeat they had known 
for many years. Four dukes, namely, Al- 
fred, Godwin, Ulfketel, and Ethelwald, 
were killed in the field of battle, with many 
others of the nobility and clergy. King Ed- 
mund, however, did not yet deſpair of ſue- 

ceſs, dut aſſembling another army, was about 
to offer battle again to the Danes, when 
Edric propoſed a diviſion of the kingdom be- 
tween the two rivals, which was agreed to, the 
Meſtern part being nr to rn the 
reſt to Canute, 

The king ſurvived this treaty but a very 
little while. He died about the feaſt of St. 
Andrew +, leaving iſſue two ſons, Edward 
and Edmund, and twa Wg Margaret 
and Chriſtian... | 
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TPON. the death of king Edmund, 
Canute I. or Cnute the Dane, who 

was a. king of half the kingdom, eaſily 
got 
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| -264- The wars of England, 
got poſſeſſion of the whole +... After his cb. 


Trionation, he divided England into four parts; Can 
. Mercia, Northumberland, Eaſt-Anglia, and and 
Weſſex. He appointed three dukes, or g- N 
vernors, over the three firſt, reſerv ing the by! 

laſt for his own government. | Won 
Having, ſettled his affairs here, he turned Rey 

his thoughts to thoſe of his patrimenial do- Hap 
minions, in Denmar k - w hich- at-this- time ſoutt 

Was haraſſed by the Vandals; and having ons 


.raiſed a conſiderable body of Vngliſn forces, conf] 
he tranſported them over to Lenmark, undet to h. 
the command of earl Godwin, or Goodwin. N Wel 
The Vandals were the Norwegians t, who, 
under the command of Olaus, their king, 
had invaded Denmark. Harold, the bro- 
ther of Olaus, a man of great courage and 
experience in warlike matters, had a joint 
command with kim. Canute, Bad a fayour- 
able voyage to Denmark, and ſoon checked 
the progreſs of the invaders. Godwin, de- 
ſirous to ſignalize himſelf by ſome remarkable 
action, and commanding 4 ſeparate body, 
while every thing was in readinefs for a gene- 
ral engagement, drew off the Engliſh troops 
privately, and Pu u hs" tc 
Put them to a general rout; which next 
morning agreeably farpriſed\. Canute, who 
+ Year of Chriſt, 1016. 
t According to Polydare Virgil. f 
Jl | met 
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ed. met with a victory before he knew of a battle. 
arts; Canute having checked both the Norwegians 
and and Swedes, returned into En land 7. 
80 North Wales, at this time, was governed 
the by Lewellyn, but an Iriſh impoſtor, or as 

| Wome ſay, a Scot, of mean birth, named 
rned Reyn, pretended/to be the ſon of Meredyth 
do- Way Owen, a late prince of Wales; The” 
time ſouthern Welſh ſo far fayoured his preten- 
wing ſions, that he ſoon was put at the head of a 
res, ¶ conſiderable army, not ſo much out of regard 
under to him, as out of hatred : to the northern 
Iwin, Welſh, kr. 8817 el ir 0 7175 1 
who, Lewellyn, having raiſed the forces of north 
king, I Wales, advanced to Abergwilly t, where 

bro- ¶ Reyn lay, being determined to give him battle. 


e and WThis being accepted with equal ardor, they 
joint ¶ both encouraged their men; but Bewellyn, 
your- ¶ conſcious of the impoſtor's baſeneſs, and that 
ecked his ſoul wes as mean as his blood, rode into 
„ de- the front of both armies, and calling out for 
able WReyn, challenged him to ſingle combat, for 
body, daring to belye the blood of Britiſh princes. 
gene- WReyn, appalled at his rival's courage, like 
troops Wa coward: fled from the field. But notwith- 
gians, Iſtanding the daſtardly behaviour df the im- 
next Wpoſtor, the battle continued with great fury, 
who till at laſt, Lewellyn's great bravery” over- 
1. Tear of Chriſt, 10200. 
4 + The mouth'of the river Gw-illyß. 
met a | came 
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came all oppoſition. The ſouthern Welſh foirit, 
were defeated, Reyn was purſued ſo cloſely, | Ila. 
that he hardly eſcaped; Lewellyn got great rienc 
booty; and the Welſh ſubmitted, with peace I Male 
and oontentment, to the government of this {whilſt 
brave prince. Do eiten 

About this time, Malcolm II. being king were 
of Scotland, à large body of Danes landed at that ſt 
the mouth of the Spey, and advancing into {ot the 
Murray, deſtroyed it with fire and fword;" Hperfor 
Malcolm did every thing that became him; Nnerals 

he drew together his army; laid before them eaſed! 
the faithleſneſs of the Danes, the important killed; 
intereſt they themſelves had at ſtake, and en: 
deavoured, by many arguments drawn from 
former ſucceſs,” to animate them to à vigo- 
rous reſiſtanee. This indeed rouzed his men, 
but ſo great was their fear of being thought 
cowards, that they became madmen, l oſt 
their firmneſs, and attacked the Danes, rather 
with frenzy than with courage, and were them. 
ſelves cut to pieces; their king being ſo deſpe- 
rately wounded as to be obliged to be carrieſ 
out of the field. The Danes were conquerots, 
tho not without great loſs. Such places as had 
hitherto held out againſt them, fell into their 
hands. They ſent their ſhips back to Den- 
mark to fetch their wives and children, re- 
ſolving to ſettle in Murray, the faireſt pro- 
vince in Scotland. But whilſt they were re- 
Joicing at their ſucceſs, and planning for further 
ſucceſs, Malcolm attacked them With great 

„ ſpirit, 
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Q pirit, in a part of the country called Morth- 
la, The Danes from their number, expe- 
rience and braverys were conquerors at firſt. 
Malcolm loſt the nobleſt of his generals, 
whilſt, with great reſolution, he poſted him 
ſelf in a defile, through which the: Danes: 
were to purſus their victory, determined on 
that ſpot. to ſell his life, or ſecure the ſueceſs 
of the day. Here, with his own bandnher 
performed wonders zand one of the Danifleges» 
nerals, who thinking the: victory certain had 
eaſed his head of the load of his helmet, being 
killed; the report f which ſpreadingianſtantly! 
through the Seottiſn army, the moſt cowardly | 
among them took courage, while that of 
the brave, was redoubled, and Malcolm 
had the glory to wreſt victory out of the 
ands of his cruel enemy. However, the loſs 
of both parties was ſo great, that each ſtood 
n the defenſiye the remaining part of the 
ampaign; which, had it gone in favour of 
the Danes, muſt have opened a way to the en- 
ite conqueſt of Scotland. Sweyn, the Dane, 
enſible that his countrymen muſt there in 
ime be deſtroyed, without a ſpeedy rein- 
orcement, next ſpring, ordered Camus, one 
of his generals, to {invade Scotland with a 
rong army, both of veterans and new levies.. 
But Malcolm acted with ſuch ſpirit and con- 
„ )uct, that Camus himſelf was killed, and 
Very, man of his army cut to pieces. Sweyny: 
broken by this calamity, ſent another army 

1 1 5 into 
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into Scotland, with Canute at their hend wwif, 
Another bloody battle was fought, in which 
neither party prevailec U on which a peace 


Was concluded. throt 

But to return to ne where-Catite Wal. 
reigned in peace, till he received intelligente 
cher —— Swedes had invaded his pater nal do- 


minions; upon this, the king departed with 
a great r. Denmark. His army way Scotc 


compoſed chiefly — En al Kela and Danes, and 3 


generals, Who defeated! IS in a bloody ſhort 
battle, and forced Canute to return to Eng- 
land the ſame year l. Canute engaged in no 
other war, till the deſigns he had privately 
carried on upon the kingdom of Norway, 
being ripe , he ſailed. thither with a fquas 
dron of fifty ſhips, and drove its — Mered 
prince from his throne; when the Norwegi bear 4, 
ſubmitted to him, and he returned to Enge vaded - 
land, being now king, not- only of. England, irſt.ye 
but alſo of Denmark, and part of, Sweden gli 2 
Nothing further in the life of this king, cc and or 
curring ſuitable to the deſign of this work, 
ſhall only add, that he died: at Shaftſbury + 
was: buried: at Wincheſter, and: his eldeſt ſoſ 
being dead, was ſucceeded "ng his ſecond fon) 
* I. 
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This prince, on account of his exceeding 


. fwiſtneſs, was ſurnamed Harefoot. In his 
ace prince Edwin, or Owen, pretenders to his 
" "throne, was ſucceeded by Jago, but in South 
ute Wales, one Rytheric ap Juſtin, ſeized upon 
the government, and held it by force. But 
Howell and Meredyth applying to the Iriſh- 
Scotch, were by them furniſhed with troops 
was to recover their rights from their uſurper, 
whom they defeated and killed in battle. 
dil i Seizing then upon the government, ' after a 
0009" mort and unquiet joint reign, they were at- 


Eng- tacked by the family of the late uſurper, 


in no whom they likewiſe drove from the field, after 
ate a bloody fit. 

wa But the next year, being attacked them- 
ſqus · ¶ ſelves by the ſons of the late Lewellyn, prince 
app Meredyth fell in the diſpute. The next 
5 year 1, Griffith, the ſon of Lewellyn, in- 
vaded North-Wales. This prince, in the 
arſt; year of his reign, fought with the En- 
gliſn and Danes, at Crofsford upon Severn, 
and proved victorious; from thence he led 
Ibis army to Lhanpadarnvawr, in Cardigan- 
J bire, which he deſtroyed ; and then pene- 
rated into South Wales, where he drove 
Howel, the ſurviving ſon of Edwin, from 
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270 | The wars of England, 
the throne, of which he took poſſeſſion, ani pow 
then, laden with laurels, returned home, in th 
The next year, Howel applying to Edwin, WW and 
brother of fric, earl of the Mercians, thin, 


then one of the moſt powerful ſubjects of the it ha 
Engliſh government, he attacked Griffith, I ing 


with a powerful army of Engliſh and Danes, T 
But the Britiſh prince, bravely meeting then for t 
in the field, defeated the confederates in Harc 
pitched battle, and flew Edwin at Pincadair; hilda 
Howel himſelf, with great difficulty eſcaped. ¶ empe 
Soon after Harold died t, when the Engliſh lous 


in vain turned their eyes on Edward, the ſur-M faith 


viving ſon of Ethelred, at that time in Nor. way 
mandy, but Canute II. or Hardicanute „ accot 
whoſe ſuccceſſion was alcei .ained by an ag off day 
the ſtates, . was called upon to aſſert his a gig 
right, and the liberty of the Engliſh. Har- into 
dicanute | upon this, fitted out a ſtrong fleet, ¶ anoth 
which he ordered for England, while he him - again 
ſelf repaired for Bruges, to concert meaſures} pion 
with the queen Dowager, juſt at the time one 

that Harold died. fa ng ir Wy 
Hardicanute gladly accepted of the invita- 
Eogtith, and, attended by a 


1 Year of Chriſt, 139. 5 Guthrie. little 

He obtained the name of Hardy, which h and a 
cuſtom became part of his name, from his ſtrong his ſu 
conſtitution. | 3! GI PV OG 
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an} MY powerful fleet and army, landed at Sandwich, 
WW inthe month of June. As this prince's ſhort, 
win, and inſignificant reign affords ſcarcely any 
ian, thing ſuitable to the main deſign of this work, 
of the it has a place here only for the ſake of avoid- 
iffith, ing a chaſm in the courſe of this hiſtory. 
Janes There is one incident, which'as it makes 
then for the honour of little men, I ſhall relate. 
> in: Hardicanute had to his ſiſter, named Gun- 
dar; I hilda, a princeſs of exquiſite beauty, who the 
-aped.ſWl emperor Henry III. married, but growing jea- 
neliſh I lous of her, ſhe was at laſt accuſed of un- 
e fur Ml faithfulneſs to his bed. She had no other 
Nor- way to exculpate herſelf, but by a combat, 
ute {| according'to the cuſtom of the times. The 
act offi day appointed for this purpoſe being come, 
rt his] 2 gigantic champion for. the accuſation, ſtept 
Har- into the lifts, and, ſwaggering about like 
another Goliah, threw out his defiances 
e him · againit the princeſs,” who wiſhed for a cham- 
-aſures]}] pion to defend her innocence. She had only 
e time one Engliſhman in her numerous retinue, 
N called Mimecan, from his diminutive ſize; 
invita-· bred about her own perſon, and who, as her 
d by al Page, had been an occular witneſs to the pu- 
rity of her converſation. As the princeſs 
was in vain looking for a champion, this 
little hero, ſupplying weakneſs with courage, 
and aiding courage by cool dexterity, with 
his ſword in his hand, advanced againſt his 
— 0 
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his deſtruction; for, endeavouring rather to 


172 The wars of England, 
The ſecurity of the, bulky German proved 


tread out his adverſary's life, than to fight 
with him, Mimecan was tall enough to 


reach the giant's hams with his ſword, and to 


cut them ſo, that his great body falling to the 
ground, the gallant youth gave him his 


death's wound; then dividing his head from 
his body, laid it at the feet of his lovely miſ- 


treſs. The emperor now would gladly have 
received her again into his arms, but ſhe ab- 
ſolutely refuſing, obtained a divorce, and con- 
cluded her life in privacy, innocence, and 
devotion. TEE 8 

As to Hardicanute, beſides his partiali- 
lity for the Danes, he was ever craving ſup- 


plies for his luxury, and in one year“, no 
leſs than twenty- nine thouſand and twenty- 


nine pounds were raiſed, beſides eleven thou- 


ſand and forty-eight, for the payment of the 


navy. But the reluCtance to pay theſe taxes 
was ſo great, that the king was obliged to 


ſend out his hniſceorles +, to collect them. 


The eity, and county of Worceſter, in par- 
ticular, had recourſe to arms, to defend theit 
liberties and properties, and ſlew two of the 
chief collectors. Hardicanute, fearful of the 


conſequence of this inſurrection, immediately 


ſent Leofric, earl of Mercia, Godwin eat 
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of Eſſex, and Siward, his ſteward, three of the 
moſt powerful noblemen in his kingdom, to 
ſuppreſs this commotion. Theſe he directed 
to fall upon their lands with fire and ſword, 
to plunder and burn the city, to waſte their 
country, and to put all the male inhabitants 
to death. _ eo. tt; 7 
But the rebels, apprehenſive of the conſe- 


quence of their defection, and unable to pre- 


vent it, on account of the inferiority of the 
number of their forces, to oppoſe thoſe of the 

king, had taken care to ſecure themſelves, by 

retiring into wilds and inacceſſible places; 

while the inhabitants of W orceiter ſeized upon, 
and fortiſied, a little land in the Severn, cal- 
led Beveridge, reſolving to ſell their lives, or 
purchaſe their freedom. However, the king's 
generals punctually fulfilled his cruel orders, 
which they began to carry into execution on 
the twelfth of November, and continued till 
the evening of the fixteenth. They then 
marched to attack the intrenchments of the 
Worceſter men; but met with ſuch a warm 
reception, that, after ſeveral unſucceſsſul at- 


tacks, they were obliged to grant an honour- 


able capitulation to the beſieged, who return- 
ed with ſafety to their own city, which they 
rebuilt, and in a ſhort time reſtored to double 
luſtre r. The next year 4, the king died in 
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a debauch, as he was celebrating the nups 


tials of a Daniſh nobleman, and! was bu- 
ried at New Wincheſter; as he died with- 
out iſſue, he was ſucceeded by Edward Ill. 
the Confeflor. rr. . 

This prince obtained the throne by the 
intereſt of earl Godwin, upon a promiſe & 
marrying his daughter Editha f. Thus an 
end was put to the Daniſh line, and that of 


the Saxons reſtored. Several circumſtances 


afterwards concurring, the king and God- 
win, came at laſt to an open rupture, upon 
which the latter, with his three ſons, retired 
to Flanders. In the mean time $, the Welſh, 
under Griffith, prince of Wales, attack» 
ed the Engliſh borders, which being but 
weakly defended by the Norman officers who 
commanded on that fide, committed great ra- 
ages in the county of Hereford. | 

Harold and Leoſwin, two fons of earl 
Godwin, alſo failed up the Severn, and plun- 
dered the country, defeating ſeveral detach- 
ments of king Edward's. forces, which were 
ſent to oppoſe them. Afterwards they ſailed 
round the Welt ok England, and joined their 
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Who gave occaſion to this ſaying, 

 Orcut Spina Roſan, Godavinus Ediibam. 
As from the prickly ſtalk the fragant roſe, 
From Godwin fo the fair Editha grows, 
F Year of Chriſt, 1052, 
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father, earl Godwin, who hovered about on 
me coaſts of Kent and Suſſex, with a ſqua- 


dron of armed veſſels, and put the court in a. 


terrible conſternation. The Normans per- 
ſuaded the king to aflemble his navy and land 
forces; but there appeared a general back- 
wardneſs to the ſervice, and earl Godwin 
failed: up the Thames, as high as London, 
and obliged the king to reſtore him and his 
ſon to their former poſts, and baniſh their 
enemies; earl Godwin did not long enjoy 
his reſtoration. For as he was at dinner with 
king Edward, who ſtrongly ſuſpected him of 
having murdered his brother Alfred, that 
prince's name being mentioned, the king 
looking with an angry frown upon Godwin; 
the latter, as he was putting a morſel in his 
mouth, proteſted his innocence in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms, wiſhing that the morſel he was 
then to eat, might be his laſt, if he was 
guilty of ought, either againſt Alfred's life, 
or Edward's intereſt, and attempting to fwal- 
low the morſe], he fell dowm choaked, ſpeech- 
leſs, and ' breathleſs, all means of recovery 
being ineffectual. | e 

A little after *, the king ordered ten thou- 


ſand men to march into Scotland, attended 


by a great fleet, the whole under the com- 
mand of Siward earl of Northumberland, 


n 


* Year of Chriſt, 1054. 
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and father to Malcolm, while Macduff te: 
pairing to Scotland, there raiſed all the royal 
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party, who immediately joined with Malcolm, 


The tyrant Macbeth 1, on the other hand, 


was not wanting to himſelf; though thus 
powerfully attacked by ſea and land, he made 
bead againſt his enemies on both elements +, 
Belides ſuch of the Scots, who were in his 
intereſt, he was aſſiſted by the Normans, who, 
upon their expulſion from England, had 


taken reſuge, and had found a generous pro- 


tection in Scotland. With theſe, he oppoſed 
the van-guard of the Engliſh army, com- 


manded by Siward's ſon, whom he killed in 


When the news of his death came to his 
father, the brave old man diſcovered no other 
emotion, than by aſking, whether the wounds 
by which his ſon fell, where before or be- 
hind; being anſwered, „before; then faid 
he “I am ſatisſied; for now I can give him 
a ſoldier's burial.” Macbeth finding himſelf 


- eyer-matched by the combined - armies of 


Malcolm, and Siward, abandoned all the 
South part of his country, and betaking him- 
ſelf to almoſt inacceſſible faſtneſſes in the 


highlands, held out for ſome time. His forces, 


bowever, daily diminiſhing, through deſer- 


t Who murdered king Duncan. 
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F re: WM tion. or diſeaſe, he was ſurpriſed by Mal- 

royal colm, who, after a ſhort reſiſtance, put -| 
olm MW his troops to the ſword. Upon this vic- # 
nand, tory, Macbeth was forced out of the king- 
thus W dom, and Siward, by the direction of king 

made MW Edward, placed Malcolm upon the throne,, - 
ts 1. who conſented to hold his dominions of the 

1 his crown of England. This war is ſuppoſed to 
who, bave laſted about two years, or near that 

- had ume. N „ 9 

pro- Much about this time, the Welſh, under 

poſed I their king Griffin, and Alfgar, a baniſhed 

com- Enzliſh nobleman, made an inroad into Eng- 

ed in land, and took and plundered Hereford, but 

R earl Harold, earl Godwin's fon, marching” 
to his MW acainſt them with an army, he had himſelf 
other WM raiſed, put them to the rout, and drove them 

nunds back into their own country; this gained him 

r be- the affections of the Engliſh, who openly ex- 

1 ſaid I preſſed their deſires that he might ſueceed to 

e him the crown of England. The Welſh renew- 

mſelf ing their incurſions, were again repulſed by 


es of Harold, and his brother Toſton, who obliged 
I the them to dethrone Griffin, and become tribu- 
bim- I tary to England. But the Welſh reſtored 
1 the him again, and renewed the war, but Harold 
orces, © marching to their frontiers, ſtruck ſuch a 


terror into them, that to peocure a peace, they 


deſer- 
truck off king Griffin's head, and ſent it to 


bim. King Edward having lived to ſee the 
building e R the church and monaſtery at 

I Vcltminſtes, finiſhed! and dedicated, died in 

tion. : I'S | the 
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178 The wars of England, 
the twenty- fourth year of his reign 4, and 


was ſucceeded by the earl of din 8 ſon, te 
Harold II. fo 
William Joke of Nommanty, in che lib ſt 
time of king Edward the Confeſſor, had in- H. 


dulged an expectation of ſuceeeding to the in. 
crown of England, upon his death, encou- to 
zaged thereto by a verbal promiſe, or will, of Sc 
that prince, or rather by his own W | 
As this was his view, he had accordingly Ne 
made preparations to effect that end, about © bei 
the time of Edward's demiſe, and was highly the 
provoked that Harold had, in violation of his ed 
oath, aſſumed the Engliſh crown. pec 
At the ſame time, Toſton, who — a mor- han 

tal hatred to his brother Harold, being affiſted I deft 
with ſome ſhips and troops, by the earl of defe 
Flanders, greatly infeſted the coaſts of Eng - vad 
land, plundered the Iſſe of Wight, and this the) 
proceeded. to Sandwich. Morcar, earl of tot 
Northumberland, was ſent by the king to op- whe 
poſe this invader; who, gaining intelligence tot 
of this, ſailed northwards to the coaſt of the 
Lindſey, made a deſcent, and depopulated I had 
the country. But at Jaſt, being ſurpriſed by 1 T 
Morcar, and the earl of Cheſter, he was trib: 
1 obliged to make a haſty retreat. Vet, not I the 
1 2 quitting his intention, he ſailed for I bay 
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to William J. 179 
but not ſucceeding, he put to ſea again, to 
tenew his attack upon England, with ſuch 
forces as he had. But being driven by a 
ſtorm upon the coaſt of Norway, he found 
Harfagar, king of that country preparing to 
invade Scotland. Foſton perſuaded him to 
to prefer an attack upon England, to that of 
Scotland. 6 „Ii 1 4 2-8 LE E YOON S150; B „ 
Accordingly, about autumn, the king of 
Norway ſailed to the Engliſh "coaſts, and, 
being joined by Toſtor's ſquadron, failed up 
the Humber, landed their troops, and march- 
ed to York. Edwin and Morcat, not ex- 
pecting their ſudden approach, had only a 
handful of rude, undiſciplined malitia, to 
defend the country, and were therefore ſoon 
defeated. This ſucceſs encouraged the in- 
vaders to -beftege the city of York, which 
they ſoon ſtormed, and put the inhabitants 
to the ſword, + Fhis greatly alarmed Harold, 
who haſtily marched his army from the ſouth 
to the relief of the Yorkſhiremen. ' However, 
the two invaders, apprized of his approach, 
had taken care to fortify their camp. 
The ſituation of the country greatly con- 
tributed to their ſecurity, for the fea was on 
the rear of their camp, on the left, was the 
bay of Humber, where their fleet rode at an- 
chor; and their front and right, was defend- 
el by the river Derwent, over which lay a 
bridge, of which they were maſters; Harold 
Sof Ai 510 188 | WAS 
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180 The wars of England, 


was ſenſible of all this, yet his courage waz 
too great to fear them, and his-army was no 
leſs readily diſpoſed to engage them. He 
therefore determined to attack them, even 
ſtrongly intrenched as they were; to do this, 
it was neceſſary to make himſelf maſter of the at 
bridge * over the Derwent. A party of Nor- wh 
weglans guarded it, who defended it with W Th 
great reſolution, but in the end were all cut rite 
to pieces, one excepted, who bravely with- W and 
ſtood the attack of the aſſailants, armed with reſt 
his battle-ax, and killed forty Engliſhmen and 
with his own hands. However, this was no ene 
diminution. of the valour of the Engliſh, who was 
were not then poſſeſſed of the ſame deſtructive W ing 
weapons with their enemies. But to return to carr 
our foreign hero, he did not long enjoy his furr' 
great ſucceſs, but was ſoon after baſely killed they 
by one of Harold's men, who got into a boat Har 
under the bridge, and through a hole, which oath 
he either made, or found ready made to his gave 
hands, thruſt a ſpear up into his lower parts, I awa 
and thus died this. brave Norwegian, not 1 B 
in the leaſt to the honour of his murderer. he, 
Harold now forced his way into the ene- |} tion 
my's camp, when a long, bloody, obſtinate to H 
battle enſued. The Norwegians fought. to: crou 
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Probably Stanford - bridge, in the: Eaſt riding 
1 deſend 


of Vorkſhire. 


4 i William J. ) {x . as 
defend their plunder, - and Tofton, becauſe 
he deſpaired of pardon, from his greatly in- 
jured brother. The perſonal valour of Har- 


old did much; he moſtiy ſought the ranks 
were Harfagar and Tofton 2 and 
at length, happily 
whilſt Toſton. fell by a leſs noble hand- 


encountered the former, 


The death of theſe two eommanders, diſpi- 
rited their troops, who were ſoon after routed, 
and many of them killed; upon which, the 
reſt capitulatedꝰ Thus Harold gained a great 
and glorious _— 'over theſe two deſperate 
enemies, in one diy. The booty he gained 
was immenſe; the gold that was found be- 

n than twelye young men could 


carry *. This victory was followed by the 


ſurrender: of the whole Norwegian fleet. But 
the generous conqueror having engaged Olaus, 
Harfagar's ſon, and the earl of Orkney, 
oath, never more to {invade his kingdom, 
gave them one and twenty ſhips' to dun, 
away their wounded men. 

But to return to William the conqueror 3 
he, whilſt he was preparing, as already men- 
tioned, to invade England, ſent ambaſſadors 
to Harold, to require him to deliver up the 
crown to him and in caſe of refuſal, to 
charge him with breach of oath, and to de- 
Clare war againſt bim. Harold returned for 
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192 The wars of England, 
anſwer, that the duke had no right to the 
crown, that the oath was extorted from him, 
and therefore not — and that he would 
defend his right againſt all oppoſers. The 
duke, upon the receipt of this anſwer, haſ. 
tened his preparations for the invaſion of 
England; whilſt Harold was no leſs careful 
to prepare to oppole him. He fitted out a 
large fleet, and raiſed a numerous army; and 
now waited for the coming of the Duke; he 
did ſo a conſiderable time; and no enemy ap- 
peared. . It ſeems, that this delay of the 
duke's was. occaſioned, by his having given 
orders for diſbanding his ferces, a little be. 
fore he heard of Harfagar and Toſton's inya- 
ſion. e 
But whatever was his reaſon for having ſo 
done, he once more prepared for the in- 
vaſion, embarked his troops, ſet ſail, and, 
after having been ſome time delayed by con- 
trary wands, landed on the Engliſh ſhore t, 
nine days aſter Harold had gained his 
great victory over the Norwegians. The 
place where he landed, was Pevenſey, 
now called Pemſey, in Suſſex. Here he 
built a fort to ſecure a retreat, in caſe of 
need, though. according to ſame hiſtorians, 
he burnt all his ſhips, or at leaſt ſent them 
back, that his. men being deprived of all 


1 


hopes 


cloſe by the ſhore, to Haſtings. 
place he built a very ſtrong fort, and waited 
the approach of the enemy. Harold, ſup- 


to William JI. 193 


hopes of a retreat, might fight the more reſo- 


Jutely. From hence he marched, keeping 
At this 


poſing the Normans would hardly come in the 
winter, but rather wait till ſp:ing, was buſy 
in the north, ſettling the diforders that the 
invaſion of the Norwegians had there occa- 


ſioned. But receiving information of the ar- 


rival of this formidable 8 he made what 
haſte he could to London. Here the nobility 
immediately attended him, promiſing all the 


aſſiſtance in their power. When he came to re- 


view his army, he found that the loſſes he had 


ſuſtained in the late battle, and the deſertion 
of many of his men, had greatly reduced his 
army. However, he got together what forces 


he had remaining, and with theſe he marched 
till he came within ſeven miles of the enemy, 


he there pitched his camp, being determined 


to attack the Norman army. The duke, 
aware of his intention, moved a little for- 
ward, to a more convenient ſpot, that he 
might draw up his army to the better advan- 
tage, and there reſted all night, praying to 
God for ſucceſs; whilſt the Engliſh impru- 
dently indulged themſelves in ſinging and ca- 
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routing, as if they had already got the vie- 


+ The. important day was now come +, 2 H gneie 
day memorable to England, for the greateſt WW ,;uc 
events that ever happened to it. Both par- the 
ties were brave and reſolute, and eager for Joss. 
battle, which now began with no little fury, ¶ the 
Tze long- bos of the Normans greatly annoy. I night 
ed the Engliſh, who were unuſed to them, and N eithe 
threw them into great diſorder. However, Won 
they recovered themſelves, and renewed the Nwas 1 
attack with great vigour, and forced the ene- day 1 
my to give way. They owed this advantage WW cher 
chiefly. to their ancient weapons, the bills. N attacl 
The Normans, though they exerted their ut» into! 
moſt, were unable to break the ranks of the Inge 
Engliſh, But at laſt, the duke had reſouro the N 
to this ſtratagem, he ordered his men to re. 
treat, as if they intended to fly. This de- 
ceived the Engliſn, and encouraged them to 
follow the retreating enemy with too much 
eagerneſs; by which they broke their own 
ranks, when the Normans. ſuddenly ftopped, 
and by a ſcipline they were accuſtomed to, 
preſently ii! into taeir proper ranks, attacked 
the diſordered Engliſh, and a terrible ſlaugh- 
ter enſued. The king did all that an-expe- 
rienced general cauld'. do: to: rally his men, 
and with ſo much ſucceſs, that he drew them 
up on a riſing ground, where he ſtrengthened 
them with ſome flying troops. The Not- 
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ateſt W much bravery, that they were unable to break 


Par- the Engliſh T anks, and ſuffered A very great 
for los. The battle, which begun at ſeven in 
fury. the morning, :laſted; till the approach :of 


noy- night, victory as yet not having declared for 
„and Neither party. As darknefs was now likely 
ever, ¶ ſoon to put an end to the conteſt, the duke 
| the N was reſolved, if poſſible, that the fate of the 


ene- ¶ day ſhould” be in favour of the one or the 


itage other. He therefore made another vigotous' 
bills. N attack, in which Harold was unhappily ſhot 
rut into his head, this at once deſtroyed the cou- 
the rage of his men, who now fled, purſued by 
our® the Normans, as long as they had light to 


0 16 do ſo; and great numbers were killed. T'wo 


de. Hof the king's brothers, Garth, and, Lewin, 


em to ¶ were ſlain, and the Normans obtained a com- 


on The loſs of the Engliſh was very great; 
ppedꝭ Mthat of the Normans about fix thouſand. As 
2d to Mthe Normans had prayed for ſucceſs before the 


acked Hbpattle, they now returned thanks to God 


auglh- Haſter it, the whole army falling down upon 


exPe- their knees, with the duke at the head. In 


the morning the Normans buried their own 
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+ This deciſive memorable battle was fought 
near Heathfield in Sufſex, in the place where 
wy ſtands the town of Battle, ſo called from it. 


BY % William J. 185 
Wmans, by the duke's orders, vigorouſly re- 
, 2 MW newed the attack, but were oppoſed with ſo 


dead, 
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186 The ware of England, 

dead, the duke ſuffering the peaſants to do 
the ſame by the Engliſh. _ = , 
The next thing the duke did was under. MW zen: 
taking the ſiege of Dover, that, at the work, bur. 
he might be ſure of a retreat, and a ſafe place earl. 
to remain in if neceſſary, till he could re- in f 
ceive a reinforcement from Normandy. The the 
conſternation of the Dover men, was 6 WW conc 
great, that they quickly ſurrendered. The retir 
duke ordered the fortifications of it to be made ff the 
ſtronger, and waited himſelf a few days, to and 
| ſee the works forwarded, and then ſet out Berk 
with his army for London, the inhabitants of © othet 
which were thrown into the utmoſt conſter- ¶ Lonc 
nation, at the news. of his victory, and in I appre 
their confuſion, could determine upon no- carri: 
thing but ſhutting their gates. The con- ſent 1 
queror had now reached Southwark, whiereſſ elit: 
he lay encamped for ſome days, willing to it, a! 
ſee if the Londoners would voluntarily ſubmit day t 
to him, 155 oF e 
Edwin and Morcar took this opportunity not d 
to perſuade the citizens to make a ſally upon dence 
the Normans ;- but their unequal force waſſſſthe c 
too eaſily repulſed; and only ſerved to pt kinga 
voke the duke to more vigorous methods. 
However, as he thought a ſiege might be te: 
dious, and inconvenient to his army, in thei 
preſent circumſtances, he reſolved to take ad: 
vantage of the conſternation which reignel 
In the city, and reduce them rather by terru 
than force. With this view, he poſted him. 


| 


„ 


t William I. 187 
elf at Wallingford, and ſent out detachments 


| to plunder the country, to deprive the citi- 


zens of their proviſions, and at the ſame time 
burnt Southwark to the ground. The two 
earls ſtill continued to do all that they could 
in favour of Edgar, king Edward's ſon, but 
the clergy declaring for the duke, with the 
concurrency of many of the citizens, the earls 
retired to the North ; and immediately after, 
the archbiſhops, the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and Edgar himſelf, went over to the duke at 
Berkhamſtead, and were ſoon followed by 
other perſons of diſtinction. The city of 
London ſtill held out, but at laſt, upon the 
approach of the duke, the keys of it were 


carried to him. A deputation was afterwards 


ſent to make a tender of the crown to him, he 
heſitated at firſt, but afterwards accepied of 
it, and was crowned at London on Chriſtmaſs 
day 1, having previouſly cauſed a fort to be 


built, which he garriſoned with Normans, 


not daring, as yet, to place an entire confi- 
dence in the Londoners. The example of 
the capital city was followed by the whole 
kingdom, which immediately acknowledged 
William for their king. 
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2 Year of Chriſt, 1066. 


End of the FirTa VoLums. 


